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but not very practical 





Iron bands did a good job of protecting 
bindings when books were few and readers scarce. 
If there are times when you are tempted to think 
they might be a good idea today — think of 
HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM instead. 

Here is a binding cloth that is truly de- 
pendable — tough and durable as both testing 
machines and library experience can prove with 
the PLUS factor that it is soil and stain resistant, 
for it can easily be cleaned with a damp cloth. 

HOLLISTON’S ROXITE BUCKRAM in 
its wide choice of bright and cheerful colors not 





only adds variety and ‘‘eye-appeal” to library 
shelves but it increases circulation because it 
makes books “want to be read”’. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. TO THE BINDER: 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS Holliston Roxite Buck- 


ram takes stomping 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO oe : 
and printing easily 


MILWAUKEE - SAN FRANCISCO with full coverage. 
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aluable Guidance to Library Work Area Efficiency 
« « « G/W TECHNIPLAN BOOK 


MODULAR EQUIPMENT, steel] TECHNI- 
PLAN, offers ready solution to the 
library’s problems of space utiliza- 
tion, flexibility, comfort and efficiency 
of workers and patrons. 


HERE 1S A wealth of suggestions, help- 
ful ideas, bearing on many of 
the vexatious situations confronting 
library administrators. Here are prac- 





LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


tical answers to questions relating to 
cramped space, inefficient arrange- 
ment, expanding needs, moderniza- 
tion, as well as planning equipment 
arrangements for new libraries. 


HUNDREDS of TECHNIPLAN installa- 
tions have won enthusiastic praise 
from the users of this engineered 
modular equipment. 


PLEASE OUTLINE your problems or 
interests; we shall then send your copy 
of the TECHNIPLAN Book promptly, 
and make the services of our library 
specialists available to you, without 
obligation, of course. 


TECHNIPLAN EQUIPMENT 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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recommends 


' THE PERFECT PAIR TO 
MAKE CATALOG GUIDING 
EASY AND PERMANENT 


NEW “SNAP-OUT” 
@ GUIDE HEADINGS 


No, I~ 








DEMCO SNAP-OUT GUIDE HEADINGS 


1. Remove by tearing on vertical lines 
2. Fold on center scored line 


They are die-cut, ready to insert! Demco’s 
new “‘snap-out’” headings are the most con- 
venient, most readable, and most completely 
up-to-date catalog guide headings available 
to libraries. 

Low cost sets range from 383 to 5509 
headings, plus supplementary Kapsner- 
compiled Catholic set of 806 headings. 


LIFETIME ANGLE-TAB 
@ CATALOG GUIDES 





Angle-set guides have highest readibility! 
Demco tabs are pressboard reinforced to the 
top—never break or crack. No rivets to 
catch on cards. Guides are half-cut left, 
right, and center, or full-cut center. 


Write for prices and free samples: 


DEMCO LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WIS. 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 
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Letters from 


Our Readers ST 






Capitals 

All librarians—not only school librarians—should 
heed the constructive criticism from Floyd Rinker 
(Head, Department of English, Newtonville, Mass.) 
regarding the “curious disregard for capitals” by 
librarians. (This column, Febraury, 1954) No matter 
what your field, you, as a librarian, have a re- 
sponsibility in te saching correct and appropriate 
English. Children learn through repeated mean- 
ingful experiences; utter frustration must result for 
the child who is taught the capitalization of im- 
portant words in a title as a basic skill and then is 
confronted with catalog cards which do not 
recognize this basic skill. Librarians should keep 

cataloging practices closely allied to the life of 
students, and do away with unnatural situations. 

All research students, especially in college, 
would benefit greatly if library cataloging practices 
would conform with basic language skills which 
are accepted in all educational fields. An infinite 
amount of time would be saved by college students 

(and the instructors who correct theses) on the 
neni of bibilographies if this non-capitali- 
zation on catalog cards could be corrected to fit 
every-day life practice. 

Remember, the product of our schools (be it 
elementary, high school or college) should be able 
to read, write, spell and speak correctly. His 
teachers and librarians contribute to the develop- 
ment of these skills. We all teach English!!! 

Errie N. LAPLANTE, supervisor 
Centralized Cataloging 
Chicago Public Schools 

E.Lotse Rue, director 
Department of Library Science 
Chicago Teachers College 


Capital Words 

Mr. Rinker’s concern for the paucity of capitals 
on catalog cards (ALA Bulletin, Feb., p. 53) is 
needless. Just give us time and there will be 
nothing but capitals, as suggested for children in 
Deutsche’s letter, which follows Rinker’s. I am 
in favor or no capitals at all. Either this or all 
capitals: then we will know what to do. But now, 
after a quarter of a century in library service trying 
to decide what to capit: ilize and what not to c: api- 
talize, I find the Library of Congress confusing us 
with its reactionary adoption of GPO’s bulky rules 
instead of defending and extending the pioneer 
ALA work of 1908. Mr. Rinker says, “one needs 
considerable training in knowing what words to 
capitalize or not to capitalize in these library list- 
ings.” True. Then let’s get rid of capitalization 
altogether. 

Another backward step in the profession’s con- 
tribution to learning in general is the DC’s aban- 
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with the improved 


Microcard 
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FOR LONGER PERIODS 
OF EASIER READING 






The latest in Microcard Reader develop- 
ment—The Model 6B is equipped with 
the new F2.8 Flat Field lens. This assures 
top readability of all opaque microprint 
even at the extreme edges and corners of 
the screen. Soft lighting allows hours of 
relaxing reading without eye strain. 
Libraries all over the world depend on 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION AND the Microcard Reader. Microcards of 
PRICE LIST OF ALL MODELS. valuable books, charts, research material 
are reproduced clearly on the large 9%” 
x 1044” viewing screen. The magnifica- 
tion factor of the reader is 23X. The 
THE MICROCARD CORPORATION Model 6B (illust.) is the finest instrument 
READER DIVISION of its kind and priced at only $255.00. 

BOX 314A LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN Other models available. 
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donment of simpler spelling. Melvil Dewey was 
right. The editors of the latest edition were wrong. 
I will not attempt to repeat Dewey's lucid argu- 
ments, for I cannot improve upon them. Read 
them for yourself in the old DC. Let’s go back to 
simpler spelling! 
R. W. Noyes 
Worcester 9, Mass. 


Early Meetings 
I wish to protest against the preponderance 
of 8:15 a.M. meetings in Minneapolis. I would 
have been interested in attending several of those 
meetings, but the hour and the number of meet- 
ings scheduled made doing so a completely frus- 
trating experience! On the other hand, there 
were not many meetings at 10:00 or at 2:15. 
Let’s have more of the meetings of general in- 
terest at these times! 
MarTHA BartLett, librarian 


Highland Park (Ill.) Public Library 


Nomenclature 


Though the custom is gradually dying out, we 
still see references in our professional literature 
to “public libraries, county libraries, and regional 
libraries” as though the latter were not public 
libraries. A recent example was the announce- 
ment of the ALA Education Project Sub-Grants 
Awards, which used this unfortunate nomencla- 
ture. Perhaps we need to embark on a vigorous 
campaign on terminology so that public libraries 
will be known either as municipal, county, or 
regional public libraries. Such a move would cer- 
tainly clarify and strengthen the entire field of 
public library service. 

GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK, director 

State of Alabama Public Library Service Division 

Montgomery, Ala. 


The Carnegie Millions 


On page four of St. Louis Commerce, the official 
publication of the Chamber of Commerce of Metro- 
politan St. Louis, of March 3, 1954, is an astonish- 
ing story concerning Andrew Carnegie, benefactor 
of libraries: 

“Upon the death of one of our customers some 
years ago, we took over as part of his estate a check 
for one million dollars signed by Andrew Carnegie. 
The testator had carried this check in his billfold 
for 15 years. The check was perfectly good when 
signed and we do not know to this day what the 
story is behind the check and why it was kept as 
a souvenir for some 15 years and never cashed. 
When it came into our possession Carnegie was 
dead and his estate had been closed some years 
before, and the check was worthless.” 

Louis M. Nourse, librarian 
St. Louis (Mo.) Public Library 
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Store TWICE as many books 
in your present floor space 
with STOR-MOR book drawers 








These smooth-operating, space-saving ; 


drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 
now enable you to increase your present 
book storage capacity by as much as 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 
easily installed, using the uprights of 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 
steel shelving, or by making complete 


o 
o 


SPQ PERLN 


installation for new buildings. Drawers & 
are adjustable and freely interchangeable & 


with regular shelves. 


Our helpful illustrated folder will show you : 
how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book 
Drawers can substantially increase your 3 


storage space. Write for a copy today. 


* Trade Mark 
W.R.AMES CO. 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 


ES 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING + MULTI-TIER 





BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES ; 
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Jom MANUFACTURER TO YOU 


Means Quality Products at Less Cost to You 














® ‘Oa BOOK 
PLASTI-KLEER® BOOK SPRAY 


COVERS BOOK CARDS, CAT- 











PLASTI-KLEER® 
DELUXE BINDERS PLASTI-KLEER Trans- 


(7) parent Protectors 
BOOK-AID* REPAIR —For Pictures, Docu- 


TAPE ments, etc. 
PLASTI-KLEE 

BIND-ART* Liquid PHONO-JACKET " 

Plastic ADHESIVE PROTECTORS 


*Trademark 





MANY OTHER 
BUDGET 
SAVERS 








. . + When ordering be sure 












BRO-DART 


Da’) MYA aces 
- me! 65 E. ALPINE STREET a NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 


3327 Motor Avenue, Los Angeles 34, Calif. 
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The Shartest Distance between the 
Shelf and the READER és 2 





Yes, Picture Covers* have “Reader Appeal.” They 
are chosen every time for their color, their beauty, 
their brilliance! 

Picture Covers* are buckram covers used for prebind- 
ing and rebinding. Their striking art work, beautifully 
reproduced by SCREEN PROCESS, gives far more 
brilliance than ordinary printing and endures longer. A 
wide range of colors, highlights and shadows, made pos- 
sible only through the unusual techniques of creative art 
and scientific application, produce covers which are color- 
ful and eye-catching. Such covers have a magnetic qual- 
ity to attract MORE readers. 

Picture Covers* help your budget, too — the special 
plastic inks take more punishment than regular inks — 
and as applied — will outlast them many times. Yet, 
Picture Covers* cost no more. 

The next time you order binding, be sure to specify 
Picture Covers* MADE ONLY by Picture Cover 
Bindings, Inc., and available from all good binders. 
Send today for asample Picture Cover*—no obligation. 


OVGEF BINDINGS, INC. 


MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS INC. * 


33 NASSAU AVENUE, BROOKLYN 22, NEW YORK 


Charles 
Scribner's 
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Acceptance of an advertisement by 
the "ALA BULLETIN" does not imply 
endorsement of the product by the 
American Library Association. 


The “ALA Bulletin" publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to librarians 
and those interested in the library 
world. It carries official news of the 
Association. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their own, unless 
ALA endorsement is specifically noted. 
The "Bulletin" is partially indexed in 
"Education Index," and "Library Liter- 
ature.” 

Manuscripts submitted for publica- 
tion cannot be returned unless ac- 
companied by return postage. 
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The “Statement of Purposes” of the newly formed National Book 
Committee should gladden the hearts of everyone aware of the world 
When promine nt citizens take the time to form an inde- 
pendent, national group “to keep books free, make them widely 


of books. 
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Staff 






EDITOR 
Ransom L. Richardson 


EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


ASSISTANT 


available and encourage people to read them”, the cause of books 


in this country goes forward a seven-league step. 
In statements recently make public and in Miss Flora Belle 
printed elsewhere in this issue, 


Ludington’s “Report to Council”, 
the organization and functions of the National 
Book Committee are clearly defined. Briefly, 
the National Book Committee is a society of 
citizens “devoted to the wiser and wider 
distribution and use of books, and to the pres- 
ervation of the freedom to read”. It’s an in- 
dependent, non- profit organization which 
developed out of a conference called early in 
1954 by ALA and the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, Incorporated. The chairman 
of the organizing committee is George N. 
Shuster, president of Hunter College. Mem- 
bers of the committee are Douglas M. Black, 
president of Doubleday & Co.; Gardner Cowles, 
publisher of Look “Magazine; Thomas K. 
Finletter, New York attorney and former Sec- 
retary of the Air Force; Arthur A. Houghton, 
Jr., president of Stuben Glass, Inc.; Flora B. 
Ludington, immediate past president of ALA 
and librarian of Mt. Holyoke College; and 
Whitney North Seymour, past president of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York. 

Joining this group to form an executive com- 
mittee are nine others, including prominent 
business men, authors and educators. The 
executive committee, according to the published 
statements, is issuing invitations to a hundred 
or more leading citizens, asking them to join 
the organization’s national board. Its first 
meeting is scheduled for early fall. 

The “Statement of Purposes” makes it clear 
that the National Book Committee proposes to 
act within the public interest. It concerns 
itself with the social and cultural implications 
of books. Thus, because it believes books are 
a necessity, it seeks to foster a general public 
underst: anding of the value of books to the 
individual and to a democratic society. 
Because millions of our people have no access 
to bookstores and have inadequate or no 
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MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


ADVERTISING 


libraries available to them, the National Book 
Committee seeks to strengthen bookstores and 
library service. Because books are “the natural 
medium for a new idea and the untried voice 
from which come the original contributions to 
social growth,” this committee seeks to foster 
the conditions in which ideas can find both 
publication and readers. Since good books 
are invaluable for the communication of ideas 
and opinions among peoples, the National Book 
Committee seeks to increase the flow of Ameri- 
can books abroad. 

In these and other areas, the 
proposes to identify problems as they arise. It 
will work towards their solution by stimulating 
research and action, by taking counsel with 
interested groups, and by drawing public at- 
tention to questions of public policy. 

In our opinion the potential influence of the 
National Book Committee is incalculable. For 
generations the cause of books in terms of the 
public interest has been served by _ book 
people, primarily publishers and librarians. 
Although these groups have taken tremendous 
strides over the years, the fact remains that a 
void has always been discernible in the total 
effect. This has had to be since librarians and 
publishe rs active in these works are, ipso facto, 

‘partisans.” No matter how deeply they may 
toil within the public interest, there is always 
that label to nullify some fair portion of the 
effort. 

But with the National Book Committee that 
is not so. It is an independent, “outside” group 
and can act with an objectivity apparent as 
well as real. Where publishers may be deemed 
representative of publishers and librarians of 
librarians, this organization is the representa- 
tive of the public itself. 


Committee 
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These men are 
obel Prize Winners!” 


Each of these eminent persons has written a 
signed article for THE AMERICAN PEOPLES 
ENCYCLOPEDIA on an important field of knowl- 
edge. Together with 3200 other outstanding 
persons, they have imparted the highest degree 
of accuracy to THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA. 

By engaging the highest authorities and im- 
portant authoritative sources, the editors of THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA have 
achieved a standard of accuracy and reliability 
second to no other set of reference books. 

SH This is one of a series of advertisements designed te focus attention 
lusive features of THE AMERICAN PEOPLES EN- 


CYCLOPEDIA and thus explain why countless owners of this remark. 


: ; ; , 
able new reference work have found the 20 volumes so much more 


exciting and readable to use. 
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The dream of civilized men everywhere is 
to sit at the feet of the learned. In one cul- 
ture it is the Witch Doctor, in another the ; ‘ 
High Priest. 

To the eager young people here in Amer- 
ica who hunger for authority to answer their 4 
many searching questions, what greater or 


higher source exists than the recognized wis- 
dom of men like these pictured on this page? 





THE AMERICAN PEOPLES ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Provides essential information of the world in usable, accurate and readable form for every member of the family. 


20 MAGNIFICENT VOLUMES OF USABLE KNOWLEDGE 


10,000,000 words 

10,000 pages 

50,000 subjects 

15,000 illustrations 

Hundreds of full color illustrations 
3200 important contributors (including 
15 Nobel prize winners) 








40 beautiful, informative end papers 
190-page world atlas in color 
Thousands of cross references 
Complete bibliographies 


WALTER DILL SCOTT 
Chairman, Editorial Board 
FRANKLIN J. MEINE 
Editor-in-Chief Library Buckram Edition 
Available to schools and libraries only, 
ot the usval library discount. 
Sotisfoction guaranteed or money refunded. 
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Librarian of Congress. Elsewhere in this issue Ralph Ulveling's tribute, 
"L. QUINCY MUMFORD: ALA PRESIDENT - LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS," signalizes a 
landmark for our profession. In connection with Mr. Mumford's appointment 
Miss Ludington has asked that the following letter be included in this 
Memo: 


On behalf of the Special Committee on Appoint— 
ment of the Librarian of Congress I wish to 
express our appreciation of the assistance 

given by librarians, library trustees and friends 
of libraries in helping to bring about confirma- 
tion of the nomination of L. Quincy Mumford as 
Librarian of Congress. Your assurances to your 
Senators of Mr. Mumford's ability to direct our 
largest research library contributed to the 
unanimity of the vote of the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration on July 28 and of 
the Senate on July 29. 


Flora B. Ludington 
Chairman 


Robert M. Lester. On June 23rd President Ludington and the officers of 
ALA gave a dinner at the Minneapolis Club in honor of Robert M. Lester, 
a long-time friend of libraries as Secretary of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. The invited guests included foundation friends, the members 
of the ALA Executive Board, former ALA presidents, presidents of divi- 
sions, and present and former members of the ALA staff, and others, who 
have worked with Mr. Lester on Carnegie and ALA grants. This occasion 
was a token of our appreciation of the pleasant association we have 
enjoyed for many years in working with the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York for the advancement of library service for the people of the United 
States. 


The General Federation of Women's Clubs has established the observance 
of KNOW YOUR LIBRARY MONTH during November 1954 and 1955. This activity 
will involve an all-out effort of the Libraries Division of the GFWC, in 
cooperation with ALA, to encourage club women to "get an inside view" of 
public libraries. It is one of many suggested projects in the 1954-55 
program of the GFWC which will be of especial interest to public libra~ 
rians. Mrs. Robert F. Herrig, Libby, Montana, who is Librarian of the 
Lincoln County Free Library, is the newly appointed chairman of the 
Libraries Division of the GFWC. Suggestions for making KNOW YOUR LIBRARY 
MONTH an effective activity will be available from Miss Kee in the Public 
Libraries Division Office. 
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National Newspaper Week, October 1-8, will be observed again this year by 
dailies and weeklies throughout the country, with the theme: YOUR 
NEWSPAPER - FREEDOM'S FORUM. The observance is directly related to many 
aspects of librarianship. Last year, a number of individual librarians 
and state and regional associations participated with newspaper editors 
and their professional groups in joint displays, programs and events. 
Librarians may wish to get in touch with their newspaper editors to plan 
cooperative ventures during the observance this October. 


Norman Bassett Foundation. Letters have gone out to all ALA division 
presidents and chairmen of ALA boards and committees inviting them to 
submit proposals for a possible grant from the recently established 
Norman Bassett Foundation. The purpose of this Foundation is to encour- 
age experimentation, research or other projects that contribute to the 
advancement of library science. A grant of $1000 is available this year. 


Universal Copyright Convention. In 1952 the United States participated 
with thirty-nine other nations in the drafting of a Universal Copyright 
Convention at Geneva, Switzerland. The purpose was to provide more ade- 
quate international protection of books, periodicals, music, etcetera. 
The Convention was ratified in Jume by the U. S. Senate but could not be 
deposited until our domestic copyright law was amended. Implementing 
legislation has now passed the House of Representatives and, at the time 
of this writing, is expected to pass the Senate before the adjournment of 
Congress. When this legislation is passed and the United States permitted 
to deposit its ratification, it will mark the end of seventy years' 
effort on the part of leading literary, publishing and library personali- 
ties to improve our international cultural relations and provide inter- 
national copyright protection to American authors, composers and other 
creative artists. 


The International Youth Library in Minich, Germany, of which Mrs. Jella 
Lepman is the Director, will celebrate its Fifth Anniversary on 
September 14. Extensive exhibits and programs will honor the occasion. 
This library, now recognized as a Unesco Associated Project, has contri- 
buted through its collection of children's books in many languages and 
through its many programs for children to international understanding 
and a better appreciation of the importance of children's books. We are 
happy to announce that Marion Horton while in Germany this fall and 
early winter will serve as ALA Consultant to the International Youth 
Library on Children's and Young People's Library Services. Miss Horton, 
formerly with the City Schools Library, Board of Education, Los Angeles, 
served as the ALA Consultant to the IYL in the winter of 1953. 


Cava Cz a Stevenson 


(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 
August 13, 1954. Associate Executive Secretary 
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A DISTINGUISHED MODERN AMERICAN LIBRARY 





Roanoke Public Library, Roanoke, Virginia 





Director: Harold J. Sander 
Architect: Frantz & Addkinson 
Consultant: Wheeler & Githens 


The Roanoke, Virginia Public Library is 
another modern American Library 
which has selected VMP bookstacks and 
library equipment to establish high func- 
tional and artistic standards for its interior. 


Of special interest to all library planners 
is the VMP Library Planning Service .. . 
with years of specialized experience in 
bookstack fabrication. In the very early 
stages of planning, VMP can help the 
architect and owner in determining the 
use and specifications for multi-tier or 
free-standing bookstacks, shelving, carrel 
units, book conveyors. Also, VMP makes 
MOBILWALL movable steel partitions, 
steel doors and frames. 


Call on VMP for advice on new library 
construction or modernization. Write for 
complete VMP library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog, Dept. ALA-9. 


irginia Vs Leta | > tease. inc. 


ORANGE, 


VIRGINIA 


Subsidiary of Chesapeake Industries, Inc. 
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Living Librarians VIII 


Estellene Paxton Walker 


“PERSONALITY UNLIMITED” 


V. GENEVIEVE GALICK 


“JACK” WALKER first saw the light of day in 
Washington County, Virginia too close to the 
Tennessee line to be an F.F.V. The date of 
her birth is a confidential matter shared only 
with the local draft board. A complete sur- 
prise to the family who had expected a boy— 
she was named Estellene and called “Jack.” 
Her mother, Mrs. John C. Walker of Asheville, 
North Carolina, always waited to name a pup 
until she could see how it looked; and then 
she chose a name that fitted it! 

With an engineer as the head of the family, 
the Walkers “Cook’s toured” through most of 
the Southeastern States calling several of them 
home at one time or another. At a very 
tender age Jack’s cradle in southeastern Ken- 
tucky was a shoe box. Due to this early en- 
vironment, she has always liked shoes and 
possesses this commodity in prodigious quanti- 
ties. 

Miss Walker’s early and formative years 
were spent in the home of her maternal grand- 
mother amid a welter of dogs, cats, rabbits, 
chickens and ducks. One very special pet— 
the gift of her grandmother was a remarkable 
fowl. This hen produced a dozen eggs a day 
which were bought by the grandmother and 


director of the Massachu- 
setts Division of Library Ex- 
tension since 1949 was 
former supervisor of the Di- 
vision’s Field Services. She 
also served as army librarian 
from 1942-46, part of that 
time in England and Ger- 
many. Miss Galick was in- 
structor in work with young 
people at Simmons College, 
School of Library Science 
where she received her B.S. 
degree in Library Science. 
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CHARLES OLD STUDIO 


Estellene Paxton Walker 


the proceeds applied to the purchase of a 
War Bond! 

Jack’s grandmother read to her steadily from 
anything that came to hand—Greek mythology 
making ‘the biggest hit. The child’s own read- 
ing teeth were cut on the Jiggs and Maggie 
comic strip. After the Walkers took up resi- 
dence in Asheville, North Carolina, their pre- 
cocious and older daughter discovered the 
Pack Memorial Library—lying four years onto 
her age in order to become the proud possessor 
of a library card. She knew instantly that her 
interest in matters bibliothecal would be long 
lived so she dedicated herself on the spot to 
becoming a librarian. 

Estellene Walker has always been one of the 
most vivid people of my acquaintance and like 
good wine she only improves with the years. 
She has a multi-faceted personality enriched 
by a profusion of hobbies all of which she 
cultivates with great gusto. These hobbies 
run the gamut from dancing, swimming, music, 
fishing, and gardening to cooking and collect- 
ing antiques—not to mention a passion for dogs 
ond stray alley cats. The most miserable look- 
ing feline creatures have been transformed 
under her loving care into potential blue ribbon 
winners. Jack has a personal theory that a 
dislike for cats shows a lack of refinement! 
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Scored on that basis, I am one of her friends 
who lack refinement! Former feline pets of 
hers have been dubbed such monikers of 
gentility as Azimuth and Caroline Ashby 
Holmes. In fact their portraits currently grace 
her living room walls. 

She likes to fish. Rods, reels and fishing 
nets are apparent in abundance in corners of 
the kitchen and bed-rooms of her apartment in 
Columbia. It is standing operating procedure 
to have the fishing equipment along in the car 
when field trips on library business are made to 
far corners of the state—just in case there is 
time to “wet a line.” Report has it that she has 
never caught more fish than could be carried 
from the stream; and that she really likes the 
excuse a rod gives her of standing still and 
doing nothing For hours at a time! 

Her reputation as a cook is well-established. 
I can vouch for it as I have sampled the 
products myself; having been treated to her 
shrimp pie, hush puppies and tipsy squire on a 
recent visit to the Palmetto State. 

“Large scale” gardening activities are car- 
ried on with scientific fervor in the 6’ x12’ 
plot in the yard to the rear of her apartment. 
No crop is sown until the soil has been 
properly analyzed for same by the Department 
of Agriculture at Clemson. 

Her taste in music ranges from classical to 
boogie-woogie. She is a victim of the happy 
habit of singing vociferously in the bath tub. 
You haven't really lived until you have heard 
her inimitable renditions of “The Curse of a 
Bleeding Heart,” “Walter, Walter, Lead Me to 
the Altar” and “The Biggest Aspidistra in the 
World.” She has never allowed the lack of a 
voice to stem her genuine enjoyment of this 
art. Several years ago, when a group from the 
Lawson McGhee Library staff were having a 
house party at Gatlinburg, the Misses Sarah 
Jones, Lucile Nix, and Estellene Walker were 
sitting on a swinging bridge over a noisy moun- 
tain stream singing “Wahoo” about midnight. A 
hotel across the river about a mile sent over a 
special request for a cessation of these ladies’ 
vocal activities—-which all goes to prove that 
Southern belles must be the proud possessors 
of ringing voices. 

I have always maintained that Jack Walker 
would have been a “natural” in the field of 
dramatics. However, I am tremendously grate- 
ful that the library profession had her well in 
its grip before she had any opportunity to 
answer the call of the footlights. During an- 
other one of these periodic retreats to the 
Tennessee hills for purposes of restoring tired 
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tissues, she gave her first amateur performance 
of impersonation. Jack was not No. 1 cook 
in camp this particular time. She had been 
elected to do K.P. duty while the rest of the 

party went for a hike after lunch. When her 
Fish washing chores were completed, she went 
up the trail to cool her hot tired feet in the 
brook. Her attire was domestic, to say the 
least. An apron over an old seersucker dress 
and hair hanging down her back in braids and 
ornamented with red ribbons. As she played 
happily in the water, two well-dressed tourists 
complete with movie camera appeared on the 
swinging foot bridge across the mountain 
stream. Jack kept mighty quiet for she looked 
a fright. But the tourists viewed her with real 
joy. It wasn’t long before Jack realized that 
the intruders were certain they had scared up 
a real native mountaineer of the female variety. 
They asked all kinds of questions and were 
treated to all kinds of answers a la lil’ Abner— 
ali of which they fell for like a ton of coal. 
Jack made out to be scared of their camera 
which she described as a devil's box. When 
they would try to sneak a picture, she would 
yell and take off into the woods. They would 
coax her out again. By this time she was 
having such a good time watching them write 
down her queer words in a little book that she 
wanted very much to take a picture of them! 
Finally they persuaded her to allow them to 
take some Fe of her wading down the 
stream. To this day, she has always wondered 
if the pictures were good and if they are still 
being shown in Toledo to illustrate a holiday 
in the mountains of Tennessee. 

Jack’s days are not all spent in soaking up 
southern sunshine while she gardens and goes 
fishing; nor are her evenings all of the “moon- 
light and magnolia” variety. A library rule in 
Charlestown, passed 255 years ago, lives today. 
As Executive Secretary of the South Carolina 
State Library Board, Estellene Walker works 
indefatigably so that this old library rule does 
bear fruit in the library service of her state. 
This rule is: “Books should be carried into the 
homes. Standing libraries signify little in this 
country where persons must ride miles to look 
into a book. There should be handy libraries 
which come home to each without charge.” 

Graduated from the University of Tennessee 
and armed with a glutton’s share of professional 
ambition, Jack Walker began her job-hunting 
in the middle of the depression era. Success 
crowned her efforts. She was appointed as 
English teacher at a big county high school 
called Sandy Mush. She never took that posi- 
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tion because at about the same time, Mary U. 
Rothrock offered her a job in the county de- 
partment of the Lawson McGhee Library in 
Knoxville. In no time at all, she was hard at 
work under the direction of Miss Helen Harris 
who was then Head of the School Department 
at Lawson McGhee. Miss Walker started out 
at 7:30 each morning and drove out to a 
different country high school every day arriv- 
ing in time to open the library when school 
“took up.” By Estellene Walker’s reckonings, 
she has never enjoyed a job more than this first 
one. She tried to do in five country high 
schools just what they were doing in the larger 
schools of the big cities. It was a year of great 
satisfactions—the pleasure of introducing coun- 
try children to books she had always enjoyed, 
the constant excitement of working on and 
with a large, congenial and enthusiastic staff, 
and the fun of living with her Grandmother 
and her gigantic cat, Ivan, who had gone 
through the University with her. 

With one year’s practical library experience 
under her belt, Jack Walker entered the library 
school at Emory University where she spent 
another delightful year. Lucile Nix was work- 
ing on the staff of the Emory Library and 
Sarah Jones was the reviser for the teacher of 
cataloging. All three became great friends and 
Lucile's red Chevvy, Emma, was the chariot 
that carried them on many an adventure. 

When Mary U. Rothrock went with the 
T.V.A., Helen Harris was appointed chief 
librarian at Dawson McGhee. _ Estellene 
Walker became head of the County Depart- 
ment there; Lucile Nix took over Miss Harris’ 
position as Head of the Schools Department; 
and Sarah Jones later joined the triumvirate 
as Head of the Order Department. During her 
six years at Lawson McGhee, Jack became a 
real county leader. Two new branches were 
opened during her term; the circulation of 
books just about doubled; and she came to 
know personally a great number of the 19,000 
county borrowers. 

Wanting to do her part when the National 
Defense Program started, she resigned her 
position in Knoxville to accept appointment as 
a librarian with the U. S. Army. This, in spite 
of the fact that she holds the distinction of 
being the only female honorary member of the 
Knoxville Navy Club! She reported to Fort 
Jackson on April Fool’s Day, 1941. All the 
flags were in evidence to welcome President 
Roosevelt who was paying the Post a visit. 
It is something of a coincidence that Jack 
Walker landed the Fort Jackson assignment be- 
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cause during World War I her father worked 
as an engineer on the construction of this very 
camp. 

She was a disappointment to the Command- 
ing Officer when she reported for duty. He 
expected a “little girl” and she turned out to be 
as big if not bigger than the Colonel. But she 
was big enough to roll up her sleeves and 
begin to provide library service for 41,000 
potential library borrowers when neither the 
library, nor living quarters for the librarian 
were completed. It was not long before she 
had acquired books, paper clips, a typewriter 
etc.; was well entrenched with an attractive 
library and a trim efficiency apartment. From 
1941 to 1945, she stimulated and guided the 
reading tastes and habits of the soldier-readers. 
Her popularity as a librarian and a friend en- 
deared her to the hearts of the entire post 
personnel. Tense situations did develop at 
Fort Jackson but “Jack” Walker was known to 
save many a day by her ability to make a witty 
retort. 

In 1945 came the assignment for overseas 
duty as a librarian with the Army in the Euro- 
pean Theater of Operations. Somehow Estel- 
lene Walker managed to get to New York 
ladened with long underwear, sensible shoes, 
white blouses, and fears. She had a lot of all 
of them for she had never been aboard a ship 
and had no ideas about ever going in for travel 
via air. Days and days were spent in New 
York waiting for a passport which no one in 
the subsequent twelve months ever bothered 
to look at once. Jack had never been to New 
York before. She got a guide book and saw 
every museum, art gallery, and famous spot in 
the big city. She has a passion for zoos and 
spent so much time at the Bronx Zoo that one 
of the keepers gave her a beautiful peacock 
feather from the tail of a prize bird. This 
trophy she carried back to the hotel on the 
subway through the five o'clock rush hour. 

From New York, Jack progressed to Fort 
Totten where she was assigned to the Air 
Transport Command Nurses Quarters and was 
lost, as far as the Army was concerned. They 
had her listed as Jack Walker and sent all their 
flight alerts to the Bachelor Officers’ Quarters. 
Time passed as time will! Estellene was found 
and left Fort Totton for La Guardia Field with 
three coats on and the pockets of all three 
stuffed to capacity. 

With “W” as a final initial, she was to board 
the plane last of all. When it looked as if she 
would be sitting on the floor, a nice sergeant 

(Personality ... Page 449) 
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ALA Trustee Citations of Merit 1954 


Mrs. Merlin M. Moore 


FRANCES PoTTER NEAL 


Mrs. Meritin M. Moore, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, who has received one of the ALA 
trustee citations for 1954, first became aware 
of the great need for books in rural areas 
when she began teaching school in a mountain 
county of Arkansas. She was then only 
fourteen years old. As she advanced in the 
teaching profe ssion she saw that the rural peo- 
ple of the low land plantation counties of her 
state were equally in need of books. While 
county supervisor of schools in Jefferson 
County in southern Arkansas, 1926, she he Iped 
with the organization of the first county li- 
brary in the state. This gave emphasis to the 
need for a county mre law which the Ar- 
kansas leg gislature enacted the following year. 

Between the years 1940 and 1944 “Mrs. 
Moore was a member of the faculty of the 
University of Arkansas and the Arkansas State 
Teachers College. When opportunity _pre- 
sented itself in classroom work and in outside 
association with students, Mrs. Moore called 
attention to the value of a state libr: ary pro- 
gram. Her effectiveness in imparting en- 
thusiasm for library service is seen in the way 
that a large number of her former students 
have participated in the organization of county 
libraries. 

In 1941 she was appointed to the Arkansas 
Library Commission. She has served under 
five governors and since 1950 has been the 
chairman of the Arkansas Library Commission. 
Trustees of the Arkansas Library Commission 


are appointed by the governor of the state be- 
cause of their interest in and service to libraries. 

During the last thirteen years the Arkansas 
Library 


Commission has organized eight re- 


executive secretary and 
librarian, Arkansas Library 
Commission, was president 
of the Arkansas Library As- 
sociation, in 1950. She is 
at present Arkansas’ repre- 
sentative on ALA Council. 





FRANCES POTTER 
NEAL 
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Merlin M. Moore 


Mrs. 


gional libraries. Mrs. Moore has been of 
invaluable help in planning expansion and in 
interpreting to the public the Commission’s 
plans and objectives. She has had an espe- 
cially significant part in drafting legislation 
and in working for legislative appropriations, 
notably in the passage of the Constitutional 
Amendment in 1946, which has since per- 
mitted counties to vote a one-mill tax for 
county library support. Thirty-four of Arkan- 
sas’ 75 counties now have the one-mill tax for 
library support, 

Mrs. Moore has promoted cooperative en- 
deavor among library trustee groups in the 
state. Her enthusiasm and optimism are 
contagious. Sponsored by Mrs. Moore as 
chairman of the Arkansas Library Commis- 
sion, a statewide meeting of trustees of public 
libraries in Arkansas was held in Little Rock, 
June 4, 1953. Panel discussions and addresses 
of the day centered on responsibilities and op- 
portunities for service of the library trustee. 
A booklet containing the library laws of Ar- 
kansas and a pocket size trustee handbook 
were distributed at this meeting. Mrs. Moore 
believes that library trustees in Arkansas should 
know the laws of the state in regard to libraries 
and that they should know their responsibili- 
ties as trustees. 

In order that librarians and trustees of Ar- 
kansas might know each other and understand 
and seek ways to solve library problems, the 
Arkansas L ibrary Commission under the chair- 
mé inship of Mrs. Merlin Moore sponsored a 
series of tours by chartered bus. School, col- 
lege and special libraries were visited in addi- 
tion to county, regional and public libraries. 
During the past year 74 libraries have been 
visited. 

Mrs. Moore has worked for library advance- 
ment on a national basis. She is a member of 
the board of directors of the Trustee Section, 
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Public Libraries Division of the American Li- 
brary Association. She was elected to this 
position at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association in Los Angeles, 1953. 
At the meeting Mrs. Moore addressed the 
Federal Relations Committee and the State 
Coordinators on the subject of State Legisla- 
tion, She was guest speaker at the Trustee 
Meeting of the Louisiana Library Association 
in April—1953. In March, 1954, she addressed 
the Trustee Section of the Connecticut Library 
Association in their annual meeting. 

Along with her zeal for library progress Mrs. 
Moore maintains a strong interest in other com- 
munity, state and national activities. In 1952, 
Mrs. Moore was chosen by popular vote from 
among more than fifty other outstanding 
women as Arkansas Woman of the Year. The 
award is made for civic, philanthropic and edu- 
cational work, in all of which she has been 
active for a number of years. The same year 
she was state chairman for United Nations Day 
when she planned community-wide celebra- 





J tet a 
Joseph B. Fleming 

Ir was particularly appropriate that Joseph 
B. Fleming should receive the 1954 ALA Cita- 
tion of Merit, for in July of this year he marked 
his twentieth anniversary as a director, and 
president of the board of directors, of the 
Chicago Public Library. 

Mr. Fleming is one of Chicago’s most dis- 
tinguished attorneys, a member of the well- 
known legal firm of Kirkland, Fleming, Green, 
Martin and Ellis. His legal career has been 
closely associated with the affairs of the city, 
the state and the nation; nevertheless he has 
still found time to work earnestly and ener- 
getically in the cause of libraries, education, 
and civic improvement. 

He received his legal education from John 
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tions in 300 communities of the state. As 
chairman for assistants for the American As- 
sociation of the United Nations in Arkansas, 
Mrs. Moore attended a conference called by 
the United Nations in Washington early in 
1954. Mrs. Moore is past president of the 
Little Rock Soroptimist Club and one of the 
state founders of Delta Kappa Gamma. She is 
active in the state and local Chambers of 
Commerce. Arkansas citizens know her as a 
popular after-dinner speaker. 

Mr. and Mrs. Moore operate a cafeteria in 
Little Rock. They are known for their southern 
hospitality. On June 16 the Moores were hosts 
at their cafeteria for a breakfast for the 26 
Arkansas librarians and trustees who departed 
that morning by chartered bus for Minneapolis 
to attend the annual meeting of the American 
Library Association. These Arkansas librarians 
and trustees were present at the general ses- 
sion, Friday evening June 25 when Mrs. Moore 
received one of the ALA Trustee Citations of 
Merit for 1954. 


Joseph B. Fleming 


GERTRUDE E. GsCHEIDLE 


Marshall Law School (LL.B., 1905), Illinois 
Wesleyan University (LL.D., 1925), and 
Northwestern University Law School. Among 
the highlights of his legal career were his serv- 
ice as the assistant United States Attorney in 
Chicago; special assistant to the United States 
Attorney General for a four-year period; at- 
torney for the Illinois Building Commission for 
investigation of building conditions in Illinois; 
and chief attorney for the Chicago Board of 
Election Commissioners. He served as a 
trustee in the reorganization in bankruptcy of 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Railway 
Company from 1933 to 1948 and is now a 


chief librarian of the Chi- 
cago Public Library since 
1950 was formerly assistant 
librarian in charge of the 
Central Library. She is 
chairman of the Library De- 
velopment Committee of the 
Public Libraries Division 
1954-56, and is at present a 
member of ALA Council. 


GERTRUDE E. 
GSCHEIDLE 
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member of the board of the Chicago Title and 
Trust Company and other corporations. 

Mr. Fleming's interest in education and li- 
braries has been a strong motivating force 
throughout his life, and one to which he has 
devoted unlimited time and energy, construc- 
tive thinking, and his great legal talent. He 
is a trustee of Illinois Wesleyan University, and 
president of the board of trustees of Lake Forest 
College. 

He was appointed to the Board of Directors 
of the Chicago Public Library in the midst of 
the economic depression when financial distress 
had brought the fortunes of the Library to the 
lowest point in its history. In 1935, Mr. Flem- 
ing was elected President of the Board. He at 
once attacked the acute financial problems with 
outstanding leadership and keen foresight. He 
drafted and introduced remedial financial legis- 
lation and successfully guided it through the 
State Legislature in 1935, 1937 and 1941. In 
this period he increased the income of the 
Library from $1,590,000 to $2,366,000 which 
enabled the institution to recover from the 
depression decade. 

With his usual keen insight, Mr. Fleming 
was quick to realize that the future progress 
and development of the Library system could 
rest only upon a foundation of sound financial 
support. He therefore continued to focus his 
attention on financial legislation, and in 1945 
and 1947 successfully secured the passage of 
legislation which increased the Library ap- 
propriation to $3,500,000. The pinnacle of 
achievement was reached in 1949 when Mr. 
Fleming directed a legislative campaign which 
raised the limitations on the tax levy for library 
purposes for the City of Chicago to $5,050,000 
for Maintenance and Operation, and Buildings 
and Sites. This legislative victory was due 
entirely to his astute legal ability and _per- 
severing and energetic endeavors. His numer- 
our appearances before the State Legislature 
in Springfield in sponsoring the cause of the 
Library were determined and relentless. He 
mobilized civic participation and aroused an 
enthusiastic press in favor of increased finan- 
cial support for the Public Library. His legal 
and legislative genius enabled Mr. Fleming to 
lead the library from the poverty stricken era 
of the depression to the sound financial con- 
dition which has made possible a consistent 
program of expansion and development. 

Mr. Fleming has devoted himself with equal 
interest and foresight to the problems of ad- 
ministration and staff welfare. He was re- 
ceptive to the proposal. of a survey of the li- 
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brary by the Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago which resulted in the 
well-known report by Carleton B. Joeckel and 
Leon Carnovsky, A Metropolitan Library In 


Action. Because of his administrative under- 
standing, many of the beneficial recommenda- 
tions set forth in the survey were adopted 
and put into effect in the library system. 

Mr. Fleming’s deep concern for the welfare 
of the staff has made it possible to keep im- 
provements in salary and working conditions 
abreast of the rising financial support of the 
library. Consequently a modern classification 
and pay plan has been adopted, an active pro- 
gram of promotions is in effect, professional 
salaries now compare favorably with those 
paid in large public libraries in other cities, and 
clerical salaries are in line with those paid 
iocally in business and industry. Mr. Fleming 
has served as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Public Library Employees’ Pen- 
sion Fund during his entire term on the Li- 
brary Board. 

Throughout the years, Mr. Fleming has been 
actively interested in the work of libraries in 
general, and of professional library organiza- 
tions. He participated in a panel discussion at 
the Trustees’ Section of the 64th Annual ALA 
Conference on the subject, What's Ahead For 
Public Libraries. He welcomed ALA members 
to Chicago at the First General Session of the 
75th Annual Conference. 

In 1953 he received the Citation of Merit 
from the Illinois Library Association at the 
57th Annual Conference held in Chicago. 
This Citation read as follows: 


The Illinois Library Association presents 
to Joseph B. Fleming, Trustee of the Chi- 
cago Public Library the Distinguished 
Service Citation for Trustees in recogni- 
tion of his leadership in administration, 
particularly in promotion of legislation 
favorable to the Chicago Public Library. 


These honors recognize two decades of crea- 
tive planning and courageous action which 
have established a firm foundation for progres- 
sive library development. 
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L. Quincy Mumford: ALA President— 
Librarian of Congress 


Ratpu A. ULVELING, director, 


Detroit Public Library, ALA President, 1945-46 


NEVER BEFORE has one person almost simul- 
taneously been elevated to the two top offices 
in the library profession: the presidency of the 
American Library Association and the director- 
ship of the Library of Congress. To librarians, 
to scholars, and to the nation generally this 
signalizes the broadest possible confidence in 
one’s competence, one’s integrity, one’s vision. 
L. Quincy Mumford, since 1950 director of 
the Cleveland Public Library, has just been 
accorded this unique distinction. To him, how- 
ever, each of these honors is but an obligation 
for widened effort in behalf of his profession, 
an added mortgage on his energies. 

The omens for success in both efforts are 
great. His experience in responsible positions 
in four great libraries—Duke University Library, 
the New York Public Library, the Library of 
Congress and the Cleveland Public Library— 
have provided him with a background under- 
standing and intimacy with an unusually broad 
range of library activities; reference service, 
cataloging, personnel work, building planning, 
and circulation work in both university and 





L. Quincy Mumford 


public libraries, His interests lead him to even 
broader fields: formulating principles for the 
selection of fiction, improving the status of chil- 
dren’s work, encouraging the development of 
audio visual materials, initiating library tele- 
vision programs, reorganizing and co-ordinating 
large complex operations and systematically 
evaluating great reference collections. Under- 
lying all of this has been a deep zeal for readers 
generally and a considerable contact with schol- 
ars and writers. ‘With this broad experience 
and as the first Librarian of Congress who is 
professionally trained, his background assures 
wide interest in and understanding of library 
objectives and problems. 

For his courage, for his devotion, for his will- 
ingness at this time when he is already heavily 
burdened with association responsibilities to 
surrender his familiar administrative obligations 
at Cleveland and take up others in the more 
complex national scene, all his colleagues salute 
him and pledge to him their strong support in 
carrying out both responsibilities. 





ALA EXECUTIVE SECRETARY HONORED 


(Transcript of Portion of Executive Board Meeting, 
June 25, 1954) 


MR. DOWNS: Since this afternoon’s session 
is my swan song on the Executive Board, 
I would like to bow out by presenting a 
resolution. 

My three-year term on the Board happens to 
coincide almost exactly with the period of 
service of our Executive Secretary. During 
these three years, I have noted great improve- 
ments in the effectiveness of our Headquarters 
organization, notable improvement in the 
morale and general esprit-de-corps of the 
Headquarters staff, and marked growth of 
confidence of the ALA membership-at-large in 
their national association. There has also been 
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increased influence and prestige, at home and 
abroad, for the American Library Association, 
both within and without the library profession. 
These contributions to the ALA have been 
made by our Executive Secretary through rare 
traits of personality, complete devotion to his 
work, and through outstanding administrative 
ability. 

Therefore, I would like to offer a Resolution, 
for the Executive Board’s approval, congratulat- 
ing David H. Clift for his noteworthy ac- 
complishments as ALA Executive Secretary, 
expressing our appreciation to him for his 
services, offering our best wishes, and pledging 
continued support for the future. 

Madam President, I move approval of this 


Resolution. 
RESOLUTION UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED 
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THE PRECEDING speakers at our general ses- 
sions have eloquently spoken of the importance 
of the book as a medium of communication in 
our society, and the essential need to maintain 
the freedom to read, Their statements offer a 
continuous challenge to libraries. We have 
long been keepers and conservers of books. 
We now share heavily in the responsibility of 
preserving the free use of them. Libraries have 
already accepted that challenge and many of 
them have experienced active  camege: nana in 
opposing efforts to restrict freedom of inquiry. 
They have been supported immeasurably by 
the expressions of the President of the United 
States, and by the statements contained in our 
Library Bill of Rights and the Freedom to 
Read. 

Perhaps it might be said that we have won 
the major battle on the right of man to choose 
what he will read. At least we are firmly en- 
trenched in a favorable position. This is not 
to suggest that all of the fighting is over or 
that we can now retire from the issue. On the 
contrary, there are skirmishes occurring in 
various parts of our country and the machinery 
of our Association should stand ready to assist 
in any possible way in these local situations. 

However, there is another very important 
consideration here. We should not lose sight of 
the fact that maintaining man’s right to knowl- 


edge and freedom to choose his reading is an 
empty achievement if we do not make available 
to him the material from which he can select 


and choose. The members of our profession 
hardly need to be reminded that nearly one 
third of our people do not have access to librar- 
ies, and that another third have very inadequate 
facilities to these. Freedom to read is an 
academic right, important as a principle, but 
meaningless in effect unless library resources 
are made available to those who lack them. 

It is one thing to say glibly that public li- 
braries should provide material on both sides 
of controversial questions; it is quite another to 
furnish such information to everyone. There 
are some 7500 public libraries in our country, 
but 30 million citizens are entirely without li- 
brary service, while an additional 23 million are 
not located conveniently near libraries. One out 
of every six counties in the United States is 
without library service of any kind, and in 

many of the others, provisions are very inade- 
quate. Most residents of rural areas and people 
in other remote sections, if they have access to 
libraries at all, find only meager collections of 
books after travelling long distances to reach 
them 
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On the brighter side of the picture, we know 
that public library circulation has increased 
from 200 to 400 per cent during the last 30 or 
40 years due, authorities believe, to a rise in 
general educational level and to extended li- 
brary facilities such as longer hours, better book 
collections, and in some areas, the greater ac- 
cessibility of library units. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


L. Quincy Mumrorp, President 
American Library Association 


If the library is to increase in usefulness, the 
program of service in which we are now en- 
gaged must not only be continued but extended 
and intensified. The task ahead is to offer the 
opportunity for continuing education through 
life, to enlarge the means of access to books 
through an ever-broadening pattern of facilities 
and services. The task ahead is to provide the 
materials and resources of education for better 
living, to help people to become more profi- 
cient in their chosen fields of work, balanced 
and enriched in their private lives, to the end 
that they may bring their skills and humanity 
to the service of society as a whole. The task 
ahead, in the words of our 1954 ALA theme, 
is to diffuse “Knowledge—a free people’s sur- 
est strength.” 

We think of the library metaphorically, as an 
equilateral triangle, with the three sides con- 
sisting of books and the other communicative 
arts, staff, and public. We can go farther and 
visualize the library triangle as having a cen- 
tral area, a circle, w vhich touches the three sides 
of the triangle, and within which the major 
elements come together, fusing, acting and 
reacting on each other. This central relation- 
ship is a very dynamic one which in fact defies 
all barriers, Actually, there are no real enclos- 
ing lines in the free world of libraries where 
books and staff and public meet. We know that 
ideas are unconfined, that they migrate, crossing 
all frontiers, that the mind of man under the 
influence of the knowledge stored in books, 
reaches out to encompass the globe. 

On an occasion such as this, we meet to con- 
sider our pattern, take stock of the circle in the 
triangle, talk over its chief elements in relation 
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to our objectives. We come together to re- 
define the meaning and scope of our work, take 
heart, and re-affirm our faith in its future. 

Let us first examine the book collection and 
its relationship to the reader. As librarians we 
can take pride in having this marvel, this treas- 
ure of resource, in our keeping. Like the 
Biblical narrative of the loaves and fishes, it 
never diminishes, but rather remains the same 
though many partake of it and are refreshed. 
The continuity of human experience and 
achievement, in fact much of civilization, is 
stored in books. For this reason, the potential 
value of a library to its users is determined to a 
large extent by its resources. Scholarly re- 
search cannot flourish unless the printed ma- 
terials are at hand for study and comparison. 
Before there can be any of the other services 
to public, such as reference and advisory serv- 
ices to individuals, specialized help to the aged 
or handicapped, educational programs for chil- 
dren, teen-agers, or adults, there must be books. 
It follows that librarians need to give attention 
constantly to the study and enrichment of 
their book collections for the interest and good 
of their communities. 

The maintenance of a live book collection 
requires alertness and effort. The task of 
mastering the tremendous flow of printed ma- 
terial in a variety of subjects both appeals and 
appalls. In 1953, in our country alone, over 
12,000 new book titles were published. In 
addition, nearly 19,000 newspapers and peri- 
odicals appeared regularly; and there were 
innumerable pamphlets and leaflets of many 
kinds and varying degrees of merit and use- 
fulness. Librarians need to cooperate with 
their fellow librarians to explore the world of 
print, and to select from the mass of material 
what seems to be most worthwhile, with the 
different age levels in mind, as well as the 
varying tastes, needs, habits, and capacities of 
readers. Librarians need to continue to call 
attention to books that stimulate thinking, that 
stir the emotions, that kindle imagination. The 
ALA Notable Books List is an important con- 
tribution to this direction. 

Then there is the question of what book for 
what reader, the matter of discrimination in 
the choice of reading. Here again, the task is 
not easy. The familiar phrase “best books” 
means only books that are best for the person. 
In this connection, I am reminded of the story, 
reported from a large English circulating li- 
brary, where one of the subscribers complained 
in a tone of great annoyance, “Why don’t they 
put all the good books together?” 
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Power is potential in many books, great and 
little, old and new. It is true that the classics 
are always contemporary, and often save time. 
In conjunction with these the librarian may 
suggest the library-sponsored Great Books 
groups to some readers, and encourage others 
to participate in the American Heritage pro- 
grams of ALA, planned around the reading and 
discussion of our historical documents of free- 
dom. 

As we know, the list of good books has no 
end, nor has their influence. A book like The 
Spirit of St. Louis, by Charles A. Lindbergh, 
for example, shows what can be acomplished 
by a young man with vision, determination, and 
courage. His delight in the sheer beauty of 
sky and flight is in itself an inspiration. The 
good book for the person is the one that teaches 
him something he wants to know in language he 
can understand, that refreshes his mind, or 
elevates his spirit. The work of the librarian 
is to try to match book and reader, to suggest 
the helpful material for his need, whether it be 
for laughter, for the excitement of a good story, 
or the companionship of an entertaining charac- 
ter. 

Whenever we have the opportunity, we 
should call attention to books that stress the 
values, such as truth, honor, and virtue; that 
cultivate the nobler emotions, thought and 
sympathy and concern for others; that empha- 
size the worth and dignity of individual man, 
the importance of living together harmoniously 
in a free world. The historical memoirs of Sir 
Winston Churchill come to mind, the novels of 
Alan Paton, or perhaps the affirmative essays 
of E. B. White, who never forgets the light 
over The Second Tree From the Corner. 

We need constantly to emphasize books to 
live by today. In this last connection, I would 
like to refer to the brief and admirable book, 
entitled Man’s Unconquerable Mind, in which 
Gilbert Highet gives his personal interpretation 
of the bicentennial theme of Columbia Uni- 
versity, “man’s right to knowledge and the free 
use thereof,” which theme is closely related to 
that of ALA. Mr. Highet’s subject is the ad- 
vance of knowledge, which he too envisions as 
a progress based on lifelong education. I invite 
your attention particularly to the high place 
Dr. Highet gives to libraries in the cultivation 
of the powers of the mind. In the section 

called “The Future of Knowledge,” he expres- 

ses a plea for the steady expansion of libraries 

throughout the world. ‘He writes that libraries 

are far more essential now than benefactors like 
(Inaugural . . . Page 450) 
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Outstanding 
RELIGIOUS 
Books of 1953-54 


Book SELECTION COMMITTEE, 
ALA RE .icious Books Rounp TABLE 


The ALA Religious Books Round Table 
wishes to emphasize that the following selec- 
tions are its own and do not represent endorse- 
ment by the American Library Association, it- 
self. 

Epwarp D. The People Called 
Oxford, 1953. $6.00 
Pictorial History of the 


ANDREWS, 
Shakers. 

AUSUBEL, NATHAN, 
Jewish People. Crown, 1953. 

BaInton, RoLtanp H. Hunted Heretic; The 
Life and Death of Michael Servetus, 
1511-1553. Beacon, 1953. $3.75 

Beck, Dwicut M. Through the Gospels to 
Jesus. Harper, 1954. $5.00 

BoeHME, Jacos, The Confessions of Jacob 
Boehme. Harper, 1954. $2.25 

Bowie, WaLTEeR R. Preaching. Abingdon, 
1954. $2.75 

BRADEN, CHARLES S. 
World Religions. 


War, Communism, and 

Harper, 1953. $3.50 

BRravER, JERALD C. Protestantism in America. 
Westminster, 1953. $3.50 

Bricut, Joun. The Kingdom of God. 
don, 1953. $3.75 

Brown, Ira V. Lyman Abbott, Christian 
Evolutionist. Harvard, 1953. $5.00 

CoLweELL, Ernest C. and Titus, Eric L. The 


Abing- 


Gospel of the Spirit. Harper, 1953. 
$2.50 

CULLMANN, Oscar. Peter; Disciple, Apostle, 
Martyr. Westminster, 1953. $4.50 


The Russian Church and 


CurTIss, JOHN S. 
Little, 1953. 


the Soviet State, 1917-1950. 
$6.00 

DeWo tr, L. Haroip. A Theology of the Liv- 
ing Church. Harper, 1953. $5.00 


Dix, Grecory. Jew and Greek. Harper, 
1953. $2.50 

ELLINWoop, LEONARD. The History of Ameri- 
can Church Music. Morehouse, 1953. 
$6.00 


Evxiiott-Binns, L. E. The Early Evangelicals. 
Seabury, 1953. $6.50 
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Fecuer, Cuartes A. The Philosophy of Jac- 
ques Maritain. Newman, 1953. $5.00 
Forster, WALTER O. Zion on the Mississippi. 


Concordia, 1953. $4.00 
Gepat, Gustav-ApoLr. They Built for Eter- 


Abingdon, 1953. $5.00 


nity. 
As I Remember. Har- 


GoopsPEED, Epcar J. 
per, 1953. $3.50 

Hem, Kari. Christian Faith and Natural 
Science. Harper, 1953. $3.50 

HOHLENBERG, JOHANNES. So6ren Kierkegaard. 
Pantheon, 1954. $5.00 

Hupson, Winturop S. The Great Tradition 
of the American Churches. Harper, 1953. 
$3.75 

Jounson, Paut E. Psychology of Pastoral 
Care. Abingdon, 1953. $4.75 

Kinc, Winston L. Introduction to Religion. 


Harper, 1954, $6.00 
LaFarce, JoHn. The Manner is Ordinary. 


Harcourt, 1954. $4.75 

LATOURETTE, KENNETH S. A History of Chris- 
tianity. Harper, 1953. $9.50 

LieMoun, Epwin. The Chorale Through Four 
Hundred Years of Musical Development 
as a Congregational Hymm. Muhlenberg, 


1953. $2.50 
Maves, Paut B., Ep. The Church and Mental 
Health. Scribner’s, 1953. $4.00 


The Catholic Church 
Appleton, 1953. 


MAYNARD, THEODORE, 
and the American Idea. 
$3.50 


MELAND, and Culture. 


BERNARD E. Faith 
Oxford, 1953. $3.75 
Most, Witt1aM G. Mary in Our Life. 

Kenedy, 1954. $4.00 
Murray, A. Vicror Education into Religion. 


Harper, 1953. $3.00 


P. J. 


Niespuwr, REINHOLD, Christian Realism and 
Political Problems. Scribner’s, 1953. 
$3.00 

NosLeE, VERNON. The Man in _ Leather 


$6.00 
West- 


Breeches. Philosophical, 1953. 

NyGREN, ANDERS. Agape and Eros. 
minster, 1953. $7.00 

Outer, ALBERT C. Psychotherapy and the 
Christian Message. Harper, 1954, $3.50 

PatTrer, Ricuarp. The Case of Cardinal 
Aloysius Stepinac. Bruce, 1953. $5.50 

PreFFerR, Leo. Church, State, and Freedom. 
Beacon, 1953. $10.00 

RaIsIn, JAcos S. Gentile Reactions to Jewish 
Ideals. Philosophical, 1953. $7.50 

Rout.ey, Eri. Hymns and Human Life. 
Philosophical, 1953. $6.00 
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Roy, Ratpu L. Apostles of Discord. Beacon, 
1953. $3.75 
SPANN, J. RICHARD, ED. 
Social Responsibility. 
$2.75 
VipLeR, ALEX R. 
Scribner's, 1954. $3.75 
Voss, Cart H., Ep. The Universal God. 
World Pub., 1953. $5.00 
Weser, Otto. Karl Barth’s Church Dogma- 
tics. Westminster, 1953. $6.00 
WEIsER, Francis X. The Easter Book. Har- 
court, 1954. $3.00 
We tsrorp, A. E. Life in the Early Church. 
Seabury, 1953, $3.00 
WitiiaMs, ALBERT N. The Holy City. Duell 
1954. $6.00 


The Church and 
Abingdon, 1953. 


Prophecy and Papacy. 


CONTINUING SERIES OF 
OUTSTANDING MERIT 
INTERPRETER’ BiBLE, Abingdon, 1953. Vols. 

2 and 9. $8.75 each. 


LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN CLAassics. Westmin- 
ster, 1953. Vols. 3, 6, and 14. $5.00 
each. 


ARTISTIC MERIT 


The committee would like to extend special 
praise to the following authors, artists, and 


publishers for their production of religious 
works of outstanding artistic worth: 


BERON, RicHarD. With the Bible Through the 
Church Year. Pantheon, 1953. $4.95 

Color illustrations by Brothers of the Benedic- 

tine Order, tailpieces by Johannes Troyer. 

Fircu, Ftorence M. A Book About God. 
Lothrop, 1953. $2.00 

Beautiful and appropriate pastel illustrations 

by Leonard Weisgard. 

BrsLE. OLp TestaMENT. The Book of Jonah. 
Jewish Publication Society, 1953. $5.00 

Woodcuts by Jacob Steinhardt, calligraphy by 

Franzisca Baruch. 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed YOU, 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “%o.cn0° BOOKS 


Our record of 32 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a book 
you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 
YOU NO LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


The Personal Book Shop 


ANNOUNCES ITS NEW NAME 


CAMPBELL ™ HALL, INC. 


¢ Same Ownership 
°¢ Same Staff 


¢ Same Management 


¢ Same Personal Service 


29 Years of Supplying Complete In-Print Book Service To Schools 
and Libraries. Write Now For Information About Our Services and 


For Copies of Our Catalogs. 


989 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 17, Mass. 
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On the Librarian 


Librarians should try, it’s true, 

To speak as they are spoken to, 

And earnestly make some endeavour 

To hide the fact that they are clever. 
Nina Napier, Library Levity 


THis BRIEF qualified tribute to the librarian 
arises out of almost half a century contact with 
the profession. From the time I asked for 
something “like Robin Hood” to my current 
appeals for help in more exacting explorations 
into the unknown, I have received the same 
quiet, friendly, and efficient service—and in 
the same library. I have had a fresh peren- 
nial wonder down the years over the patience 
and skill with which childish or senile inchoate 
and querulous requests have been transmuted 
into the tangible form of the desired book or 
periodical. 

For a number of years I have been partici- 
pating in the forum program of the adult edu- 
cation division of the state university. In that 
time I have discussed the Far Eastern situa- 
tion in some 200 communities of the region 
served by the university. Whenever the 
schedule permitted, I visited the libraries— 
both school and public. My original purpose 
had been to examine the quantity and quality 
of Far Eastern materials. Gradually I dis- 
covered that much more interesting and in- 
triguing than the discovery of serious gaps in 
library holdings was the experience of listening 
to the librarians as they dealt with their read- 
ing public. If this be eavesdropping it was 
eminently rewarding, but in most cases the 
physical ‘limitations of the library meant that 
the reader could not avoid sharing the confi- 
dences exchanged between the patron and the 
librarian. Out of these numerous conversa- 
tions and routine performances there began to 
emerge some interesting conclusions, some of 
which I want to summarize briefly. 


professor at the University 
of Washington, is an expert 
on Far Eastern history and 
international affairs. He has 
travelled extensively in the 
Far East and is well-known 
as a lecturer, writer and 
radio commentator. 





FRANK G. 
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The great majority of these librarians did 
their job quietly, patiently, and methodically. 
They checked the books, computed the fines, 
answered the questions put to them. They 
were as efficient as a grocer’s clerk—in fact, 
there was a startling similarity in their bearing 
and respective funetions. Each provided the 
mechanical means by which commodities 
could be transferred from the shelves into the 
hands of patrons. There was something fasci- 
nating about the way in which these librarians 
would wait on an indecisive youngster with the 
same worried and yet tolerant look with which 
her sister clerk waited for the fateful expendi- 
ture of the five cent candy allowance. There 
was the same general air of detachment and of 
dignified aloofness from the struggle that 
brought the final choice. Gum drops or 
bubble gum, book A or book Z, it mattered 
not. You could almost see the lips move; 
caveat emptor. 

Some felt that even this robot performance 
bordered on unseemly presumption. More de- 
pressing were those moments when the li- 
brarian would listen with the silence of seem- 
ing acquiescence as some reader indulged in 
audible ignorance and prejudice when a 
query or two would not only have demon- 
strated the inadequacy of his thinking but 
might even have started some elementary 
critical processes to work. There seemed to 
be some vague conviction that the more the 
librarian abased herself the more she would 
elevate the intellectual standards of the com- 
munity. In one city the head librarian forbade 
the staff to wear their Phi Beta Kappa keys 
lest patrons suspect that their librarians were 
not only literate but intelligent. 

Is there some prostitution of the Hippo- 
cratic oath, unknown to the laity, but de- 
manded of librarians, which requires them to 
forswear any evidence of an alert, trained mind 
and an awareness of “ideas” which are the 
stuff of their trade and profession? Are they 
so enamored of their mascot, the “wee, sleekit, 
cowrin’, tim’rous beastie” that they must needs 
forever play the part? Would it be rude to 
suggest the at the terrified bit of life which 
evoked that tender poem was run down in the 
open field and not behind a library desk? 
Perhaps I was wrong in naming the mascot; 
perhaps I should Santi hailed him as their 
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atron saint. Sometimes I have expected there 
would loom above their halo in luminous let- 
ters; the meek shall inherit the earth. Would 
it be permissible to suggest that the quality of 
meekness which has this all-conquering quality 
is that of the “terrible meek” and not that as- 
sociated with the brood of Uriah Heep? 

But there were other librarians and I believe 
that their tribe is on the increase. These re- 
garded prospective borrowers as a challenge 
and as potential allies in an ancient and 
never-ending battle. I have watched and 
listened without shame as these librarians 
lifted the level of the intellectual interests of a 
reader—not by wheedling or bullying but in 
ways that must have resulted in increased 
mutual self respect. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were coming to that library to get books 

—and ideas. One could feel the g growing sense 
of a comradeship in which age and even stage 
of formal education had little relevance. 

I am sure that the intellectual climate in 


such communities has been changed percep- 
tibly. I am equally certain that I could dis- 
cover that such a librarian had been at work 
even without entering the library. I have seen 
it reflected in the quality of discussions after 
a talk at the service club, in the high school 
or a woman's club. Questions and comment 
are sharper, based more on a factual under- 
standing of the problem, less compounded of 
wishful thinking and traditional prejudices. 
May I here thank those librarians who are 
proud of their profession, proud to hold a po- 
sition of leadership in the intellectual life of 
the entire community, proud to have a con- 
spicuous part in the growing awareness of the 
American people of the gravity, complexity, 
and immensity of the problems we face. Be- 
yond that, we, their patrons and partners, can 
be proud that there is evidence of the begin- 
ning of a new quality of understanding and 
intellectual courage and integrity demanded 
for their solution. 


British Library Ways 


Lucire R. STONE 


Notes on library practice in England 
by a former English librarian 


RECENTLY THE LIBRARIAN of a Mid-Western 
town was asked “What are your impressions of 
public libraries in Britain?” To which he 
replied “In library school we learned of the 
British Museum and the Bodleian, otherwise 
have not given much thought to them. If we 
did think about them I suppose we'd imagine 
ours were superior.’ Possibly the British 
would feel sure that theirs were the superior 
ones! !_ According to Vincent Starrett there is 
a bland assumption on the part of some Britons 
“that all things meritorious and triumphant 
have their origin in England.” In actuality 
there is an astonishing degree of similarity in 
public library practice in the two countries and 
a remarkable unity of aim amongst librarians 
both sides of the Atlantic. Parallels show that 
the same problems have been faced in many in- 
stances—the strings of Carnegie buildings in 
numerous towns in Britain and in U.S.A. give 
evidence that stimulation and financial help 
were necessary to bring about initial establish- 
ment. Variations that exist are the outcome of 
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bookmobile _ librarian, 
Elkhart, Indiana, was 
formerly chief librarian, 
Weymouth and Mel- 
combe Regis, Dorset, 
England. Mrs. Stone has 
held positions in three 
Midwest libraries, four 
British systems, and has 
lectured on public li- 
braries, _ librarianship, 
and local government. 
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“heredity and environment.” The social and 
political philosophies of the two countries have 
developed very differently. Cognizance must 
be taken of this and of the diverse geographical 
positions; the disparity in climate; the length, 
or otherwise, of histories; the racial back- 
grounds and temperaments; and the economic 
situations. Britons have become a quiet, calm 
(the Anglophobe, we are told by Geoffrey 
Bocca, would say “apathetic”), and confident 
people, despite recent austerity, high income 
tax, and the national debt. What is more the 
socialist regime has not been imposed on them 
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for it is part of them—a Briton seeking wealth 
is not admired. 

In this island of slow but steady change, is it 
surprising that there are public libraries pro- 
vided for 99% of the population, while in the 
vast, more youthful U.S.A. 25% still lack direct 
public library service? The very existence of 
socialism makes fertile ground for the public 
library movement and some of the finest librar- 
ies are in those industrial areas which first 
embraced the politics of the labour party. 
There are in Great Britain 587 library authori- 
ties serving a population 50,558,000, of which 
some 12,500,000 persons are registered readers. 
In a country which has faced so much adversity 
it should not be unexpected to find that small 
units have proved uneconomic and inefficient, 
and thus there are 78 public libraries dealing 
with less than 10,000 population. 

Of the public libraries in U.S.A. 76.8 per 
cent serve communities of under 10,000. 
There has been no state agency in Britain to 
promote local libraries and no grants are made 
from national funds. Thus there is no inspec- 
tion by the central authority, and growth is 
entirely the result of local initiative or demand. 

In Britain all local government departments 
are more closely knit. The librarian feels as 
much of a bond with his fellow local govern- 
ment officers as with his professional colleagues. 
The librarian is not only present at the cere- 
monial robing the Mayor each year, but he 
walks in public procession to the church service 
of dedication on the following Sunday, with 
other officials and servants of the town. Con- 
versely, the public library is the concern of 
other local government departments, too. _ Its 
committee meetings are attended by the Town 
Clerk, the Borough Treasurer and the Engineer, 
or their representatives. The Parks Depart- 
ment supplies floral adornment for both interior 
and exterior of the public library. This partici- 
pation in local government has more than 
public relations value. The methods of re- 
cruitment and training of staff; the scales of 
salaries, expenses and allowances; the hours of 
work; annual leave; sick leave, etc., are all in 
alignment with other municipal departments, 
and are set up by the “National Joint Council 
for Local Authorities Administrative, Profes- 
sional, Technical and Clerical Services while 
legislation concerning compulsory pensions for 
local government officers was passed in 1937.” 
The remuneration of chief officers is a matter 
for their several organizations. 

Appointments in public libraries are made 
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through open competition on the merit system. 
Vacanies are all publicly advertised, the profes- 
sional ones in national library, literary, educa- 
tional, or local government periodicals, and a 
closing date is set. Persons seeking positions 
make formal applications, then await a sum- 
mons to meet with the committee, or sub-com- 
mittee. Expenses for this interview are 
reimbursed to all candidates appearing, pro- 
vided they do not withdraw their applications. 
The final choice is usually made from three or 
four applicants who are called to present them- 
selves, and although they are in conference 
separately they meet their rivals between 
whiles, which is not always conducive to self 
confidence. 

There is no predominance of the feminine sex 
in the library profession in Britain! A count 
made a few years ago of the Library Association 
members revealed that approximately 50% were 
women, and of those holding the diploma there 
were 50% less women than men. The division 
of personnel into clerical and professional is 
unusual. The fact that so many joining the pro- 
fession desire experience as they study for 
examinations means that clerical work is 
carried out by them, the “junior assistants.” It 
is not the custom to employ even older school- 
children in England and there are few page 
boys and girls except in large systems—page 
duties also fall to juniors. 

The education and training of librarians in 
Britain seems very different from the United 
States. British universities, emerging from the 
Middle Ages, kept more closely to purely cul- 
tural and academic lines, while alongside them 
grew the medieval guilds for professions and 
trades. The modern professional associations, 
with their own examining bodies may be the 
outcome of the latter, and thus the secretary, 
the accountant, the librarian, and the civil or 
electrical engineer, qualifies through his own 
society. Before the Second World War there 
was only one full time library school in Eng- 
land, and correspondence courses of study were 
offered by the Association of Assistant Librar- 
ians, a section of the Library Association, or 
large cities included librarianship in their edu- 
cational set-up. Now there are ten full time 
schools, and their syllabus covers much the 
same ground as that required in American 
library schools. In addition to “the challenging 
series of examinations—entrance, registration 
and final” leading to Fellowship of the Library 
Association, so many years of practical experi- 
ence are insisted upon. 
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Co-operation between public libraries is more 
organized and utilized than in any other 
country in the world. Regional bureaus deal 
with inquiries in their own areas, then unsatis- 
fied demands are channelled further through 
the National Central Library. This scheme in- 
cludes many university and special libraries. 
Membership is voluntary. Exchanges are ar- 
ranged so as to equalize the lending as far as 
possible, but naturally a greater contribution of 
loans is made by large libraries. Co- -operative 
book selection is transacted in some districts so 
that there is adequate coverage by dividing 
responsibility on a planned basis reminiscent of 
the Farmington Plan. The extent of the in- 
teravailability of public library membership 
cards seems to shock many American librarians. 
Records as to the interchange of staff between 
libraries are not published, but there have been 
mutual benefits to those sharing in such 
schemes, as well as to the libraries involved. 
The Second World War brought about other 
projects as, for example, the National Book 
Recovery C ampaign, om which has evolved 
the British National Book Centre (comparable 
to the United States Book Exchange), a depart- 
ment of the National Central Library, “a book 
interchange centre which would direct to likely 
users redundant books and periodicals of worth, 
and to help supply from this source the specific 
needs of libraries of all kinds.” Co-operation 
lags far behind the United States in the field of 
cataloging. Until recently there was no at- 
tempt to emulate the Library of Congress or 
Wilson catalogue cards, and printed cards 
from a centralized agency are seldom used. 

Cataloging, because each library tackles it 
separately, is more of an art, and ‘book selec- 
tion needs considerable skill. Not only are 
more titles published annually than in the 
U.S.A., but paper shortage (affecting the out- 
put of reprints and new editions) war time 
losses, and economic considerations make a 
study of the most advantageous use of second 
hand markets an essential. Magazines are not 
used nearly as widely as in the States, probably 
because the index to periodicals does not appear 
sufficiently early to make current use of them 
practicable. Children’s books are not divided 
minutely into age groups as here, and there is 
no provision for the pre-school child. Phono- 
graph record collections are few (49 libraries 
maintain such), but almost every library has its 
collection of sheet music. 

Each day the routine is begun by the “read- 
ing” of shelves, for every book must be in exact 
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order before the opening of the library to the 
public. This meticulousness is found in other 
directions—an official receipt is given for every 
penny fine taken! This may be due as much to 
the dictates of the audit department as to the 
librarian’s care for detail. While dealing with 
the subject of pennies it may be interesting to 
relate that there is nothing in the library law 
in England concerning fines for the detention of 
books, and although the majority of libraries 
make some charge, nominal compared with 
fines here, there are a number of librarians who 
disapprove on more than legal grounds. It is 
felt that the payment of fines sanctions the de- 
layed return from the borrower's point of view 
and so absolves him of anti-social behavior, 
whereas the need is to secure the return of the 
book for the benefit of likely users, not the 
easing of the offender’s conscience! The out- 
side deposit box, for the use of the busy reader, 
is rare in Britain. Almost never are pen or 
pencil involved in charging books, even though 
mechanical devices are uncommon. Further- 
more several British libraries have recently 
abandoned their charging machines. The most 
general method adopted is for the reader's 
ticket to be in the form of a pocket, which can 
be combined with the book card. This means 
that readers must hold a number of tickets 
equal to the number of books they require. Ex- 
cept to teachers, students, ministers of religion, 
and the like, the usual issue is three or four. 
While this way of charging speeds up the out- 
going readers (and eliminates the search in the 
register for details needed in the sending of 
notifications for overdues) there is liable to be 
more time spent in the discharge of books as 
they are returned, because the incoming bor- 
rower must of necessity wait for cards. 

Just as the English language has variations 
on each side of the Atlantic so there are also 
slight differences in the vocabulary of librarian- 
ship. The term “bookmobile” has not been 
adopted, even though there are 80 or more 
such vehicles, and the longer expression “travel- 
ling library” is given preference. But language 
and all the other idiosyncracies which have 
been enumerated here are negligible compared 
with the basic oneness in the English speaking 
library profession. An American librarian 
might feel lost in a British, club, hotel or home, 
but never in a British library. Because of this, 
and because of the nature of their calling, li- 
brarians may do more than many other profes- 
sions to bridge what gaps there are in under- 
standing between English speaking peoples. 
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Overdue Finds 


“Books,” he said—“books. One reads so many, and one sees so few people and so little of the 
world. Great thick books about the universe and the mind and ethics. You've no idea how many 
there are. I must have read twenty or thirty tons of them in the five years. Twenty tons of 
ratiocination. Weighted with that, one’s pushed out into the world.” 


Aldous Huxley 
Crome Yellow 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. C. 
Submitted by William Bacon, librarian, David A. Howe Public Library, Wellsville, N. Y. 


. Perhaps if reading comes to be actually forbidden in America, as drinking formerly was in 
the ‘ “Dry” States, her citizens will take to bootleg ge d books as thirstily as they once did to boot- 
legged liquor; we shall again see the ships lying off the three-mile limit, laden this time with 
copies of Dante’s Inferno instead of whisky, and the stealthy ste p of the hi-jacker (or hi-jacket, 
if the books are new) will convey to the spe ake asy a load of the latest novels. 

Stella Gibbons 
“Is Reading in Danger?” 
The Book Window, Spring- Summer, 1954, p. 11 


BOWES & BOWES LTD., 1-2 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


Submitted by Frank J. Anderson, librarian, Kansas Wesleyan University Library, Salina 


4 FREE MEMBERSHIP in ALA good for one year will be given for each submitted quotation used in this department. To be valid, 


quotations must be from non-library publications Subject matter should generally be concerned with libraries, librarians, books, 


and allied subjects. Length should be less than 250 words. Source must be stated in full. 

The staff of the ALA Bulletin will be sole judge in the selection of quotations used. If duplicate quotations are received, priority 
will be given the one bearing the earliest postmark. Quotations cannot be returned nor correspondence answered. 

If a question submitted by an ALA member is published, the award of membership will be given to any non-member designated 
by the member. Address quotations to ““Overdue Finds,’’ ALA Bulletin, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Sn troducing 
BRO-DART’S 


UTILI-TRUCK 


A DISPLAY TRUCK OF MANY USES 


Sloping Shelves for Easy Title Reading 
Rolls . . . Steers . . . with “Finger-touch” ease 


@ Finish: Natural Blond or Beautiful Wal- Gets Return Books on Shelves Faster 


nut stain 
Excellent as Mobile Reference Shelf 


Please be sure to write us Desk High for Cataloging 
for full information 


PRICE 


“49” Che 


fF.0.B. Nearest Office 


Never in the way 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


65 EAST ALPINE STREET + NEWARK 5. NEW JERSEY 
RRP PA ae a ee 
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Get your copy 
of the current 


1954 
AYER 
DIRECTORY 


Ordered every year by libraries in 
practically every city in the United States. 
“A reference shelf in one volume.” 


New features. New data. 


100,000 changes since last year 


HERE’S WHY librarians consider this 
book an indispensable working tool: 


1. It lists the addresses, subscription 
prices, editors, publishers and other perti- 
nent data for some 20,700 newspapers and 
periodicals —in the U. S. and its posses- 
sions, Canada, Bermuda, Cuba and the 
Philippines. 


2. It’s packed with up-to-the-minute 
agricultural, industrial and geographic in- 
formation for over 9000 U.S. and Canadian 
cities and towns. 


3. It gives you a quick reference source 
for answering telephone calls. It’s well- 
indexed and cross-indexed. 


4. A NEW FEATURE keys the exact 
location, by county, for all U. S. weekly 





newspapers. Maps are convenient to edi- 
torial matter for each State, Territory and 
Canadian Province. 


5. You’ll find full listings for scientific 
and professional journals—whether or not 
they accept advertising. 


To amass the information packed in 
these 1500 pages, you’d need a special 
staff, with correspondence running to 
thousands of letters. 


DON’T DELAY. Order your 1954 Ayer 
Directory in time for the coming aca- 
demic year and for the fall programs 
of business executives. Only a limited 
number of copies are still available. 


Orders ($30 postpaid within the U. S.) should be sent directly to the publisher, 
N. W. AYER & Son, INc., Dept. L, Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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S. R. Salute 
’ Solid Gold 
Photocopying 












All items listed are in the Headquarters Library 
and are available for loan. 


Our executive secretary, always a busy man, 
has two interesting speeches in recent publications: 
“Enduring Rights” (Wilson Library Bulletin for 
June) was given at the dedication of the New 
Haven State Teachers College Library last Febru- 
ary and “Libraries and Librarians 1953” (South- 
eastern Librarian, Summer 1954) at the Georgia 
Library Association meeting last fall. 

The Milwaukee Chapter of SLA has issued 
recently a Directory of Members . . . as of Oc- 
tober 1, 1953. Available from W. H. Baatz, Mil- 
waukee Public Library for 50 cents. 

A most attractive booklet written and designed 
by Alexander C. Crosby for the 50th anniversary 
of Newark’s Business Library is A Half-Century of 
Power for Business, 1904-1954. The photographs 
are unusual and the text enthusiastically written. 

Librarians faced with the problem of what book 
to give to the retarded sae will welcome the 
list of books compiled for a remedial reading col- 
lection of the Grand Rapids Public Library that 
accompanies the article by Alberta Massingill, 
“Remedial Reading and the Public Library” in 
Wilson Library Bulletin for June. 

A thoughtful discussion of “Libraries and Cen- 
sorship” by Rabbi Levi A. Olan appears in the 
Texas Library Journal for June. 

The Intellectual Freedom Committee’s News- 
letter has been placed on a subscription basis 
(because of lack of funds) of $1.00. Send sub- 
scriptions to Paul Bixler, chairman, Antioch Col- 
lege Library, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

Two bibliographies on Canada prepared by 
CLA-ALA Joint Committee (“Canada—Nation of 
the New World” by Elizabeth Dafoe and “Le 
Canada, Nation du Nouveau Monde” by Auguste 
Morisset) are included in the Booklist for July 15. 

A good summary of the newly founded National 
Book Committee appears in the Antiquarian Book- 
man for July 3-10. 

Are you a solid gold trustee? Read how to 
become one in “The Solid Gold Trustee” by 
Frances G. Nunmaker in the Bulletin of the New 
Hampshire Public Libraries for June (reprinted 
from The Ohio Library Trustee for last January). 

The Evansville (Ind.) Public Library’s use of the 
Remington Rand Photocharger is described in the 
University of Illinois Library School Occasional 
Paper, No. 39: “Practical Aspects of Photographic 


Charging” by Marianne Andres. 
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By Helen T. Geer 


Headquarters Librarian 


Do you have a program for the senior citizens 
of your community? If you do or don’t, you will 
be interested in the April-May issue of the Cleve- 
land Public Library’s Open Shelf which tells about 
the Live Long and Like It Library Club. 

The latest paper (No. 5) from the Department 
of Library Science, Kent State University on 
Aspects of Librarianship is “The Library in a Vo- 
cational Guidance Plan,” by Mrs. Kathleen Scott, 
librarian at Washington High School, Washington 
Court House, Ohio. Paper Number 4 by Louise 
Mackassy on “The Teacher and the Library” gives 
a good bibliography on teaching the use of books 
and libraries. 

“Can You Measure Reference Costs” is an inter- 
esting study of costs and values of reference work 
in libraries by Elizabeth B. Roth, asst. librarian, 
Standard Oil Co. of California. It appears in 
News Notes of California Libraries for April. Mrs. 
Roth ends by saying “No matter what reference 
costs, it is worth it.” The same issue contains 
good basic directions on “Public Library Records 
Collections” by Patricia J. Clark. 

How to start a record Collection also is re- 
ported by Ruth Anderson of the Madison Free 
Library in “Planning a Record Collection for a 
Public Library” in the May-June issue of the 
Wisconsin Library Bulletin. 

Have you seen Your Library Card by Channing 
L. Bete? This scriptographic booklet illustrating 
library publicity is available for 10¢ (or quantity 
prices) from the author, 20 Federal Street, Green- 
field, Mass. 

The Saturday Review's salute to libraries and 
librarians, “The Private Life of the Public Li- 
library” in the June 26 issue is a real contribution 
towards library promotion for it has brought to its 
readers the inside story of library services. 

Bibliographers and catalogers will want to read 
“The Preparation of Subject-Heading Lists by Au- 
tomatic Punched-Card Techniques” by Eugene 
Garfield in the March issue of The Journal of 
Documentation. 

What is Verifax? Transcopy? Heccokwik? 
Cormac? William R. Hawken has described these 
and other photocopying processes in his article, 
“New Methods for Photocopying” in the June 15th 
issue of Library Journal (copies available from the 
Headquarters library). 
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Report to Council 


June 25, 1954, Minneapolis 


THE PRESIDENT of the Association is required 
to report annually to Council. Although I re- 
ported at the Midwinter meeting in Chicago, I 
beg your indulgence to listen to me again as I 
reflect on this past year and its responsibilities, 
its rewards and its problems. 

To be your chief officer takes time. In so 
far as the demands of my own library have 
permitted I have given the time. My secretary 
and I estimate that more letters have been sent 
out from our office on behalf of the ALA than 
of Mount Holyoke College. This would not 
have been possible without a loyal and devoted 
staff and administrative officers who have a 
rare degree of understanding. It has been an 
unusual week when I have been in residence in 
South Hadley the entire time. I have been 
to ten regional and state meetings, spoken at 
library schools, attended the dedication of 
new library buildings, represented you at the 
Council of National Library Associations and 
at the annual meeting of the American Book 
Publishers Council, this in addition to meet- 
ings of the ALA Executive Board and of 
certain committees. 

At the February Council meeting I reported 
on the progress to date of the activities of the 
Special Committee on the Appointment of the 
Librarian of Congress. This committee, made 
up of past presidents of the Association and 
myself, soon to be a past president, first met 
in Los Angeles last June. Two weeks later we 
met in W Yashington to draft a statement of 
qualifications which was discussed with a 
member of the White House staff along with 
the names of librarians whom in our opinion 
met the qualifications. Subsequently when it 
appeared that there were pressures to consider 
persons who did not meet the qualifications, we 
met again to discuss proper steps to take. Rep- 
resentatives of the national research councils 
and the ALA called at the White House in 
January to urge the President to nominate a 
practicing librarian to this position of unparal- 
leled re sponsibility in the profession. You 
all know that on April 22 President Eisenhower 
nominated our President-Elect Lawrence 
Quincy Mumford as Librarian of Congress. 
Today, two months later, the matter still stands. 
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Dick PaLen 


We have every reason to believe that the 
Senate Committee on Rules and Administration 
will endorse the nomination and that the 
Senate will confirm his appointment. As you 
who have television sets or radios, who can 
and do read the newspapers know all too well, 
the Senate has had certain distractions. A 
year ago in Los Angeles someone warned me 
of probable delays in the appointment. I was 
naive enough to discount this warning. I have 
learned better. 

I should like to pay two tributes to members 
of our profession. First, although I have not 
seen copies of all the letters that library associ- 
ations and individuals have addressed to the 
White House and to Congressmen, those that 
I have seen impress me by the breadth of their 
vision and the high quality of their statesman- 
ship. Second, I wish to pay tribute to the staff 
members of the Library of Congress and in 
particular to the Acting Librarian, Verner W. 
Clapp. In this interim and often anxious 
period they have carried on their important 
work without faltering. I wish also to con- 
gratulate Quincy Mumford and on your behalf 
to pledge him our understanding ee as he 
enters upon his year of presidency of the ALA 
and the responsibilities of the Librarianship 
of Congress. 

Another activity which promises to be of 
importance to all of us relates to the formation 
of the National Book Committee, a citizens 
group devoted to the wiser and wider distribu- 
tion and use of books and to the preservation 
of the freedom to read. 

The purpose of the organization, a statement 
adopted by its newly formed executive com- 
mittee declares, is “to keep books free, make 
them widely available, and encourage people 
to read them.” The declaration adds that the 
organization “seeks to foster a general public 
understanding of the value of books to the in- 
dividual and to a democratic society.” 

The committee will stimulate research and 
action, take counsel] with interested groups, 
and draw attention to questions of public 
policy which may be involved in book prob- 
lems. 

Dr. George N. Shuster, President of Hunter 
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College and organizing chairman of the com- 
mittee, in a recent press notice said that the 
National Book Committee was formed by a 
group of citizens interested in books after a 


conference called early this spring by the 
American Library Association and the Ameri- 
can Book Publishers Council, Inc. “The con- 
ference agreed that there was a need for an 
articulate and authentic voice of the public 
interest in books” he said, “and this is the 
result.” 

Dr. Shuster was joined on the organizing 
committee of the new body by Douglas M. 
Black, president of Doubleday & Co.; Gardner 
Cowles, publisher of Look Magazine; Thomas 
K. Finletter, New York attorney and former 
Secretary of the Air Force; Arthur A. Hough- 
ton, Jr., president of Steuben Glass, Inc.; Whit- 
ney North Seymour, past president of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New York 
and myself, 

Others joining this group to form the execu- 
tive committee are Frank Altschul, board chair- 
man of the General American Investors Co.; 
Detlev W. Bronk, president of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, Lyman Bryson, 
educator, author and _ broadcaster; Ward 
Cheney, president of Cheney Brothers; 
Marchette Chute, author; John Fischer, editor 
of Harper's Magazine; Harold K. Guinzburg, 
president of the Viking Press; Wilmarth Lewis, 
author and editor; and Bethuel M. Webster, 
past president of the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York. 

The executive committee will shortly issue 
invitations to about a hundred leading citizens, 
asking them to join the organization’s national 
board. Its first meeting is scheduled for early 
fall. The executive committee then plans to 
present programs for action and research on 
three chief problems, the inadequacy of public 
library services in the United States; the need 
for wider distribution of American books 
abroad; and the development of lifetime read- 
ing habits in the schools. Studies on these 
questions will be prepared by Charles G. Bolte, 
executive secretary of the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, who is serving in the same 
capacity for the National Book Committee 
during its organizing period. 

In making this progress report I wish to 
thank the American Book ae Council 
for its leadership and cooperation ae 
to bring about the organization of the N Jational 
Book Committee. Douglas N. Black, now its 
past president, Dan Lacy, its managing director 
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and Charles G. Bolte, its executive secretary, 
and the Board of Directors have all been 
generous of their time and resources. The 
ALA representatives who have met with those 
whom we have come to call the public interest 
group have been impressed by their faith in 
books and libraries and by their devotion to 
the broad principles underlying the theme of 
this conference—“Knowledge—A Free People’s 
Surest Strength.” 

Those of us who were at the Los Angeles 
Conference recall vividly Robert Downs’ read- 
ing of President Eisenhower's letter which 
provides the theme for this conference. We 
have again had a message from the President. 
Throughout the past year he has given evi- 
dence of his awareness of the need to preserve 
the freedom to read. The Columbia University 
bi-centennial theme “Man’s Right to Knowledge 
and the Free Use Thereof” was selected when 
President Eisenhower was its chief officer. In 
spite of national attention and support there 
have been subtle and intangible pressures on 
many libraries and librarians. We must re- 
main steadfast to the principles enunciated in 
the Library Bill of Rights and the Freedom to 
Read statement adopted by the ALA Council 
a year ago. 

‘But freedom to read means little to the many 
citizens living in areas or communities where 
library service is sparse or non-existent. We 
need more precise and detailed information on 
library coverage. Many state associations and 
state library agencies are making studies which 
will provide essential information. The Public 
Libraries Division is looking forward to a re- 
vision of Post War Standards for Public Li- 
braries which will include county and = 
units of service. The ALA Bulletin staff i 
planning an autumn issue on United Sistine 
libraries today. This gathering of data will 
make demands on many of you but is essential 
if you are to have factual information to pre- 
sent to your own boards and community 
leaders, to support the Library Services Bill 
still not acted upon by Congress, to call our 
needs to the attention of the President’s Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, to be 
put to use at the White House Conference on 
Education. The Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, under the chairmanship of 
Meyer Kestnbaum, who succeeded Clarence E. 
Manion, is expected to make its report by 
March 1955. Our ALA committee under the 
chairmanship of Walter Brahm is prepared to 
present a report to the Commission. Senate 
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action is pending on the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. The lower house wiped 
out all funds for state conferences and placed a 
requirement that the White House Conference 
should be held by November 1955. It can be 
hoped that the Senate will restore funds for the 
State conferences in which case it will be im- 
portant that a consideration of library services 
be included in the items discussed at each of 
the state meetings. (Funds were authorized— 
Ed.) The Executive Board has approved the 
appointment of a special Committee on the 
White House Conference. Initiative and 
leadership will need to be demonstrated by 
individual librarians in every state to assure 
thoughtful review of the role of libraries as in- 
struments of continuing education of all 
citizens. 

These are but a few of the more important 
activities of this past year. In any organization 
as large as our’s much of the good solid ground 
work is performed by ALA Boards onl Com- 
mittees and by Committees of the seven Divi- 
sions. To the Headquarters staff, which in- 
cludes the Executive Secretaries of the Divi- 
sions, falls the responsible task of coordinating 
our efforts, of keeping us on even keel and of 
interpreting and reporting results. That this 
is no simple matter is apparent as I gaze at 
the extent of the files in my own office. We 
make many demands on our staff. They are 
generous of their time and genuine in their 
devotion to our interests. 

In connection with the revised dues scale in 
1951 Council authorized the annual publica- 
tion of the Membership Directory as a_per- 
quisite of membership. It costs some five to 
six thousand dollars per year to produce. I 
regret the disappearance of the annual reports 
of boards and committees and am prepared to 
suggest issuing the Directory and Board and 
Committee reports in altern: ite years. These 
reports are important records of a profession 
dedicated to the use of print, yet we appear to 
be denying our present and ‘future members 
access to knowlec ige of the work of Boards and 
Committees of the Association. 

The Committee on Divisional Relations is 
continuing its study of our orgé ranizational status 
and in so doing cannot esc ape the responsibility 
of considering the state of our finances. We 
could easily live far beyond our means as could 
many individuals among us. We have drawn 
upon general funds and endowment capital to 
finance the work of all but the two smallest 
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Divisions, the Hospital Library Division and 
the Library Education Division, the only ones 
that will soon be without a resident secretariat 
in Chicago. We need funds to implement and 
accelerate the work of important Boards and 
Committees. 

As I relinquish the responsibilities and re- 
wards of office, if I were to try to identify the 
major problem of the Association, it would 
relate to coordination of and communication 
about our interests and activities. The body 
of knowledge with which we deal grows larger 
each day. It is all too easy to be diverted from 
the major responsibility of ever seeking to 
provide the best possible library service 
whether we work with children in an ele- 
mentary school or graduate students at a great 
university, farmers waiting for the station stop 
of a bookmobile or authors using the resources 
of a great metropolitan library, research 
workers in an isolated laboratory whose results 
depend on highly specialized collections sup- 
plemented by inter-library loans and microtext 
or the great variety of users of the national 
library. 

In our Association we have representatives 
of all types of libraries, but we are not beset 
with selfish competition or professional 
jealousy. As we grow in numbers, and our 
membership potential is far from achieved, we 
need to guard against scattering our energies, 
to be alert to ways and means to coordinate 
the activities of Divisions, Boards, Committees 
and Round Tables, and to be informed about 
the work of individuals and groups within the 
Association. Our homogenity of interest can 
be all persuasive as we seek to promote better 
library service and librarianship, not only in 
the United States and Canada, but denudions 
the world. 


FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to enrich and vitalize 
teaching are listed, classified, and separately 
indexed by subject, title and source in the 
New, 1954. 


Educators Guide to Free Films 


Authoritative—Comprehensive— 
Easy to Use 


Available for $6.00 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service 


ALB Randolph 9, Wis. 


Dept. 
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Latest News about 
New Materials and 
Equipment for Libraries 







and mentioned in this 


Materials 
column are selected on the basis of general library 


equipment 


interest. No test or endorsement of any product 
is implied. Inquiries for detailed descriptions of 
products should be addressed to the company con- 
cerned. 


GADGET OF THE MONTH 


A Tavxinc Dictionary that is audio-visual in 
the most basic sense of the word has been de- 
signed for use in library adult education programs 
and school libraries. Essentially, the Pronunciary 

consists of a sound 
reproducing ma- 
chine and 3% x 9” 
cards, which con- 
tain visual material 
and sound record- 
ing tape. These 
cards are “played” 
by the machine in 
such a way that 
the word or sen- 
tence may be seen 
The cards are arranged 





and heard concurrently. 
in vocabularies for use in certain types of study. 


Some of them are: A vocabulary of commonly 
mispronounced words; English words and _ sen- 
tences assist foreign born in the mastery of English; 
words accompanied by pictures for reading 
readiness work, ear training for hearing handi- 
capped children; vocabulary and sentence items 
in foreign languages. The Pronunciary and the 
vocabulary cards are already in use at some 
libraries and have been enthusiastically accepted 
by patrons. For more information, write to Prof. 
Paul Moore, Ellamac, Inc., Post Office Box 628, 
Evanston IIl. 





An ELECTRIC ERASER that seems almost human 
starts as soon as you put it in erasing position. 
Turn your hand over and the motor stops. The 
high torque, heavy duty motor has no mechanism 
to clog or fail, and is very quiet. Erasers are 
easily replaced by a simple ‘chuck adjustment. A 
Gaylord product. Also check Gaylord’s new catalog 
for their “non-skid” cork base BOOK SUPPORTS. 


Book REPAIR, as visualized by Bro-Dart, will 
help make your book repairing efficient and easy 
cae will give you additional savings for your re- 
binding budget. Bro-Dart materials are recom- 
mended, including the new “flower-sweet” Plasti- 
Lac book spray. Get your copy of “Book Repair” 
from Bro-Dart, 59 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 


SPINE MARKING is made easier when you use the 
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new library white spine marker set. The pen 
works like a fountain pen and the kit includes 
a 2 oz. bottle of library white with a solvent. 
Other sets are made up for use for lettering with 
india ink and for marking films. Attendance at 
the Minneapolis conference was over 3200, and it is 
estimated that every person there tried these pens 
one or more times. Write to Time-Saving Spe- 
cialties, 2816 Dupont Ave. So., Minneapolis 8. 


PREBINDER omitted from Guide to Library Equip- 
ment and Supplies (July-August) was A. C. Mc- 
Clurg, book wholesalers, who also offer Treasure 
Trove covered adult and juvenile prebound books. 
Write A. C. McClurg & Co., 333 E. Ontario, Chi- 
cago 11, 


Your Own DIRECT MAIL system can be made 
possible with the use of a simple addressing system 
that cuts handling costs and speeds up operations. 
It consists of an address tape backed by hecto- 
carbon that operates much like an Addressograph 
except that the unit is small and hand operated. 
You can imprint addresses on all sizes of envelopes, 
postcards, bulletins, etc. Put your list of library 
card holders on these little tapes and keep your 
patrons informed of new books and services to 
increase your book circulation. For more infor- 
mation, write to Master Addresser Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


CHARGING DESK UNITS, as designed by Sjostrom, 
will give your library a new lift in styling. Their 
newest units are 
a photo charging 


unit, with a well 
for a microfilm 
recorder and two 
storage drawers, 


and their charging 
machine unit with 
a well for a charg- 
ing machine and 
four card drops 
over a single stor- 
age drawer. Other 
standard units may 
be locked together 
to provide your 
own custom-styled charging desk, as small or as 
large as you need, ready for expansion at any time. 
Write to John E. Sjostrom Co., 1717 N. Tenth St., 
Philadelphia 22, for New Life library furniture, 
catalog L54. 


MANUFACTURERS: Send information regarding 
your products to Goods and Gadets, ALA Bulle- 
tin, 50 East Huron, Chicago 11. 





Machine Desk 


Charging 
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“PLEASED AND PROUD” 


A North Carolina librarian might 
have been speaking for hundreds of 
libraries throughout the U. S. when 
she wrote us not long ago: “We 
could not be more pleased and proud 
than we are with this beautiful new 
bookmobile." Opinions like this, 
based on personal experience, have 
made Gerstenslager “America's big 
name in bookmobiles." 





Gerstenslager 


The Gerstenslager Co. 
“st BOOKMOBILES 
Established 1860 











now available in ff) jf y= 
3 popular sizes! fi] || ff] 
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W aet size displayer do you need — 
2x 4 ft.,3 x 4 ft. or the big one, 4 x 4 
ft.2 Gaylord now stocks all three — can 
deliver immediately the one(s) you need. 

Fixtures? Now available is a new 
packaged set which includes more book 
easels and the new “Expando Racks" to 
accommodate various sizes of display 
material. 













@ Get the complete story — write 
for your copy of the descriptive 
folder and revised price list! 
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IN THE MILL 


By Grace Stevenson 
Associate Executive Secretary 





During the past two years ALA has been work- 
ing with the Children’s Bureau of the De »partment 
of Health, Education and Welfare on aspects of the 


Bureau’s Special Juvenile Delinquency Project. 
The Public Libraries Division and Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People prepared 
and distributed two leaflets on juvenile delin- 
quency; and an ALA committee, under the chair- 
manship of Nettie B. Taylor, Supervisor of County 


and Institution Libraries, State Department of 
Education, ee of Library Extension, Balti- 
more, Maryland, formulated for the De partment 


Education and Welfare standards for 
state institutions serving delinquent 
children. Miss Taylor hi is recently represented 
ALA at the Conference, “Moving Ahead to Curb 
Juvenile Delinquency” called by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C., June 28-30, 1954. Following is her report 
on this conference. 


of Health, 


libraries in 


Four hundred leaders in work for the prevention 
and treatment of juvenile delinquency were invited 
by Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to participate in a con- 
ference on “Moving Ahead to Curb Juvenile De- 
linquency.” The conference climaxes two years of 
pre paratory work by the Children’s Bureau and a 
Special Juvenile Delinquency Project sponsored 
by the Bureau. Invitations were limited to those 
who have been associated with this preparatory 
work and included public officials, and represen- 
tatives of cooperating educational, religious, civic, 
fraternal, health and labor organizations, as well 
as representatives of professional groups such as 
psychiatrists, teachers, and social workers. The 
general purpose of the conference was to review 
the accomplishments to date; to discuss and define 
the most urgent needs at this time; and to formu- 
late next steps in a continuing program to meet 
those needs. The bulk of the participants’ time 
was spent in thirteen different workshops, each 
concerned with a separate aspect of the preven- 
tion and treatment of juvenile delinquency. 


Some of the topics discussed in workshop groups 
were: prevention of delinquency, role of the par- 
ent, the school, police services, juvenile courts and 
probation services, institutional treatment pro- 
grams, citizen action, and state legislation. 


ALA representative to the conference I was 


assigned to the work group discussing the tentative 
Standards for the state institutions serving delin- 
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quent children. As chairman of the Institution 
Libraries Committee and also as chairman of the 
ALA committee which last year formulated the 
section of these Standards relating to library 
services, this group was of particular interest to 
me. The library Standards are still intact in much 
the same form in which they were originally sub- 
mitted by ALA to the Children’s Bureau. ' They 
were accepted as written by this work group and T 
believe we may be reasonably assured that they 
will go into the final Standards in much the 
forme. 


Most of the participants in my 
superintendents of training schools or persons in 
state departments or other agencies directly con- 
cerned with these institutions. I found, as I have 
found repeatedly in previous meetings with such 
groups and individuals, that they display a high 
degree of pe srsonal conviction and enthusiasm for 
the work in which they are engaged. It was a 
most stimulating and interesting meeting for me. 


same 


group were 


Aside from the work of the group, I was able 
to talk to various persons about ways in which 
ALA Institutional Libraries Committee could be 
most helpful in working with the various juvenile 
agencies. I received many helpful suggestions 
which I intend to follow up. Several persons in 
the field suggested that our best contact should 
be made and maintained with the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Branch of the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and later with the National Association of Training 
Schools and Juvenile Agencies when they have 
appointed an executive secretary to the Associa- 
tion. 


Board and committee changes which took place 
at the Minneapolis Conference will be reported in 
“For the Record.” This column is pleased to report 
that the Audio-Visual Round Table completed its 
organization, adopted a constitution and elected 
officers. Subcommittees of the Audio-Visual Board 
are well along on important tasks, a revision of the 
1950 “Films for Public Libraries” and a study of 
what libraries are doing with television. The AV 
Board and the AV Round Table voted to co-sponsor 
a pre-Conference Audio-Visual Institute in Phila- 
delphia in 1955. Dr. Lee Cochran, President of 
the Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, at- 
tended one Board meeting at which time it was 
voted to establish a Joint AV Board-DAVI Commit- 
tee. Members of this committee will be announced 
later. 
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THE ALA COE, at its meetings in Minnea- 
polis, June 21, 23 and 25, 1954, took the following 
action: 

Approved the recommendations of the Commit- 
tee on Committee Appointments, for the member- 
ship of the Council Finance Committee for the 
year 1954-55, as follows: Edmon Low (1955), 
chairman; Lucile Nix (1955) and Richard Crouch 
(1956). 

Approved the establishment of an Exhibits 
Round Table by the following motion: VOTED, 
That an ALA Exhibits Round Table be established 
open to membership of both librarians and exhibi- 
tors for the purpose of collecting and discussing and 
assimilating information relative to exhibits held 
at library conferences. The Round Table will 
operate under the following functions: To main- 
tain continuing good relationships between the li- 
brary associations and exhibitors with all the in- 
herent advantages accruing thereto. 

Established an ALA Board on Awards, replac- 
ing the Awards Committee, with the following 
functions: The Awards Board shall be the overall 
policy making and coordinating agency regarding 
all matters relating to awards made or sponsore d 
by the ALA. The Board shall review periodically 
the appropriateness of existing awards; shall 
canal such modification, elimination or post- 
ponement of existing awards; and shall suggest 
new awards for which sponsorship may be desir- 
able. 

Established a Board on Bibliography that would 
replace the present Bibliography Committee, with 
the following functions: To synthesize the vari- 
ous elements involved in bibliogr: phy into a dy- 
namic force for improvement of bibliographical 
work of all types and on all levels, as they re- 
late to library services, scholarship, information and 
services in business and industry, and all other 
facets of intellectual and industrial affairs. 

To appraise the present state of bibliography 
and to promote study and research into the prob- 
lems of critical bibliography, systematic bibliogra- 
phy and documentation (the bibliogr: phy of 
ideas, including the mechanical handling and 
transmission of ideas). 

To cooperate with other committees and boards 
of the American Library Association and other 
agencies within and outside the library field, so 
as to focus thought on the solution of bibliographi- 
cal problems, both national and international, and 
to contribute to the improved communication of 
information through bibliographical and documen- 
tation techniques. 

Shortened the title of the Committee on Li- 
brary Equipment and Appliances to ALA Equip- 
ment Committee. 

Discontinued the Book Acquisitions Committee 
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a demonstration... 
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upon its recommendation so it may become a sub- 
committee of the Board on Acquisition of Library 
Materials. 

Approved the restatement of the Rural Sociologi- 
cal Society and ALA Joint Committee functions 
as follows: The function of the Joint Committee 
is to establish cooperation among rural sociologists 
and librarians in studying the problems incident to 
library service programs For rural people. 

Upon membership ratification of Article V of 
the Bylaws, VOTED, That the existing chapters of 
ALA must apply for formal redesignation as chap- 
ters not later than the 1956 Midwinter Meeting. 

Received a request from the Religious Books 
Round Table that the Council study the activities 
and responsibilities of the Round Table and make 
recommendations. 


Honorary Members 


Elected four Honorary Members, as follows: 

LINDA EASTMAN, past president of ALA and 
former librarian of the Cleveland Public Library. 

The nomination was made in recognition of 
Miss Eastman’s extraordinary creative and admin- 
istrative abilities and the leadership she exerted 
for so many years in Ohio, in national and in 
international library affairs. 

In 1928 Miss Eastman was elected president of 
the American Library Association, the greatest 
honor within the gift of American librarianship. 
Her acceptance of this nomination to honorary 
membership in ALA will honor American librari- 
anship more than it will Miss Eastman. 

November 1, 1938, Linda A. Eastman, after 46 
years of notable service to Cleveland and its li- 
brary retired as librarian of the Cleveland Public 
L ibrary. Miss Eastman joined the staff in 1892, be- 
came vice librarian in 1896, and succeeded Wil- 
liam H. Brett as librarian in 1918. 

Forty years ago Cleveland’s record was one 
of outstanding leadership in many phases of li- 
brary development. Under Miss Eastman its fame 
spread until it was recognized throughout the 
world as one of the best public library systems 
in existence. During her work in Cleveland Miss 
Eastman helped to demonstrate the feasibility 
of open shelves and the desirability of specialize d 
children’ s and adult education services through the 
library. 

During her period of service the Cleveland 
Public Library grew from a collection of 57,000 
volumes, administered by a staff of 18 persons, 
to one of over 2,000,000 volumes, requiring the 
services of over 1100 employees. Under her terms 
as vice librarian and librarian the beautiful main 
library building was erected and most of the pres- 
ent branches, stations and school libraries came 
into -existence. 

Her notable achievements were in large part due 
to the rare combination of vision, practical wisdom 
and personal integrity which she possessed. Her 
belief in the importance of education caused her 
to strive constantly toward quality of book serv- 
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ice. She foresaw a library system extending into 
every part of the city, making books accessible to 
every resident, and she kept her eyes steadily on 
that goal. She won the respect and affection of 
every member of her staff ae of all who knew her 
and inspired them in attempting to match her 
distinctive public service. 

CHARLES HARVEY BROWN, distinguished li- 
brarian, has been a dynamic and valuable member 
of the American Library Association for more than 
fifty years. The Library of Congress, the John 
Crerar Library, the Brookly n Public I Library and, 
most of all, the Iowa State Colle ge Library have 
become better libraries because he worked in 
them; everywhere his work has been outstanding, 
both within the walls of his own libraries and in 
the general world of learning. 

He participated in the efforts of ALA to bring 
books and servicemen together in World War I, 
and after that war he developed a Navy library 
service that still operates aboard and ashore. His 
work at Iowa State College has spanned a quarter 
of a century. There, as both a book man and an 
administrator, he was so successful that by the 
beginning of World War II his library had become 
a national resource in the natural and physical sci- 
ences. Charles Harvey Brown is a natural li- 
brarian, a bibliographer and a critic, a man who 
builds a library with books as well as with bricks. 

He was one of the founders of the Association of 
Research Libraries, and was chairman of ALA’s 
Subcommittee on German Periodicals during the 
early thirties. Later he chaired ALA’s Third Ac- 
tivities Committee, which developed the Associa- 
tion’s present divisional organization. He was 
president of the ALA at the opening of World 
War II. In these and many other capacities he 
has performed yeoman service over the years. 
Above all he has kept before the profession his 
faith in the librarian’s calling and his insistent 
regard for the essentials of library work. He has 
placed practical emphasis on the everyday prob- 
lems of library service, and all over the world 
today there are librarians who have heard and 
heeded him. His work is known in Asia; he laid 
the foundations with others for the National Diet 
Library of Japan. 

His service to his profession has been long 
and faithful, never glamorous; nor has he ever been 
self-seeking. Yet he has so commended himself 
to his colleagues that they have given the most 
difficult and delicate tasks, and they have elected 
him to their highest offices. By his ‘teaching as by 
his example his influence has been great upon the 
best practice of ve inship. 

CARLETON JOECKEL, distinguishe sd li- 
brarian; his career 2 a the adage that, “Those 
who can, do: those who cannot, teach.” For more 
than forty years he has pursued his chosen pro- 
fession as a doer and as a teacher; his contribu- 
tions to the progress of librarianship have been 
valuable, unique and personal. There has been 
nobody else quite like him. He realized in the 
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early years of his professional life at Berkeley 
Public Library the need for higher learning in 
librarianship. Firmly based upon years of practi- 
cal experience, he sought a studied principles 
until he developed an amalgam of fact and theory 
that has become in large part the science of public 
library administration today. His influence has 
ervaded the whole field of American librarian- 
ship, and by his energies and cogitations he has 
won a great general regard among men in all 
fields who conceive the library as a significant 
social institution. 

Since the earliest years of his library career, he 
has been an active committee man of ALA. His 
concern for library education led him through the 
graduate library schools of Michigan and Chicago. 
At Chicago he received his doctorate in 1934 
after more than twenty years of practicing his 
profession. While a me mber of the faculties at 
Michigan and Chicago the strength and pattern 
of his interests emerged, and he began to work 
towards better library standards, towards clearer 
definition of the library in society, towards federal 
aid for libraries, and towards the consolidation of 
smaller library units into larger and better ones. 
These are goals with which his name has become 
particularly associated and which are recognized 
and well known through his books and articles. 
His book, Government of the American Public 
Library (Chicago, 1935) is the standard work upon 
the subject; it is a landmark, a very <n 
in library literature. 

During his busy years as teacher at Chicago 
he was also fully engaged in research and pro- 
fessional writing, and at the same time he was 
Consultant to the President’s Advisory Committee 
on Education, one of the planners of the adminis- 
trative reorganization of the Library of Congress, 
and a leader of several ALA committees, in par- 
ticular the Federal Relations Committee. While he 
was teaching and doing all of these things, he 
also participated in the summer institutes at the 
Graduate Library School and edited the volumes 
of proceedings in 1938 and 1944. He became 
Dean of the Graduate Library School in 1943. His 
wisdom, experience, charity, and integrity made 
his years as a dean a suitable capstone to his 
career, and it was during these crucial years that 
he served as chairman of the Postwar Pl: inning 
Committee. This committee, under his leadership 
and sound scholarship, produced Post-War Stand. 
ards for Public Libraries and the National Plan for 
Public — Service. The selection of Carleton 
B. Joeckel as the first recipient of the Herbert 
Putnam Honor Award in 1949 was a fitting tribute 
to the fact that Carleton Joeckel of all the 
librarians has done more than anyone else in this 
generation to chart the path for the public li- 
braries of America. 

CARL HASTINGS MILAM. For two genera- 
tions of librarians “CHM” was “Mr. ALA.” His 
boundless energy, creative imagination, plus his 
remarkable ability to synthesize group thinking 
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and to stimulate effective action was in large 
measure responsible for the great growth in na- 
tional and international prestige of the American 
Library Association. 

His career began as a student assistant in the 
University of Oklahoma Library. His professional 
training was at the famous old New York State 
Library School in Albany. His broad background 
is due to service in the John Crerar, Purdue Uni- 
versity, and Birmingham, Alabama, libraries, as 
secretary to the Indiana Public Library Commis- 
sion, and in the ALA war service in World War I. 

During the years he was its executive secretary 
(1920-1948), the ALA grew four-fold in member- 
ship and manifoldly in the scope and complexity 
of its interests and responsibilities. The develop- 
ment of American libraries abroad as instruments 
of international information and good will was 
due primarily to his continued interest and effec- 
tive negotiation with philanthropic organizations 
and governmental agencies. 

His cosmopolitanism and executive ability were 
quite properly recognized by his appointment in 
1948 to be director of the United Nations Library 
for a two-year term. 

In electing Carl Milam an honorary member, the 
ALA is rendering well deserved thanks, bringing 
attention of the world to a type of librarian which 
non-librarians respect and admire, and, above all, 
setting a professional standard well worthy of 
emulation. 


Pending action 


Robert Bingham Downs, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees, told the Council 
that for the past year his committee has had under 
consideration and study the work of the Book- 
binding Committee and the Joint ALA-Library 
Binding Institute Committee. At the present time 
the functions of these two groups overlap con- 
siderably. The present feeling of the Committee 
on Boards and Committees is toward recommend- 
ing to Council the establishment of a Board on the 
Preservation or Conservation of Library Materials, 
perhaps with a sub-committee of that board on 
Relations with Bookbinders. This would then 
replace the two committees and include broader 
responsibility. The committee reported this in 
order that the Council would be aware of the 
present consideration and expects to make definite 
recommendations at the Midwinter Meeting. 


Reports 


Reports were heard from President Ludington, 
Wyllis E. Wright; ALA member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Union List of Serials; Ralph Hudson, 
chairman, State Legislative Action Committee; 
Emerson Greenaway, chairman, Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee; Robert L. Gitler, director of the 
Japan Library School at Keio University, Tokyo; 
Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, associate executive sec- 
retary on her German Tour; David H. Clift, ex- 
ecutive secretary; Louis M. Nourse, chairman, 
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ALA Committee on Divisional Relations, which 

will be published later in the ALA BULLETIN. 

The Council also heard the testimony of Keyes D. 

Metcalf, representative of ALA at the hearings 

on the Library of Congress appropriations. 
Resolutions Adopted 

Council Adopted Two Resolutions as follows: 

RESOLUTION ON THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION —(see July- 
August Memo to Members) 

RESOLUTION ON THE LIBRARIAN OF 
CONGRESS NOMINATION: RESOLVED, That 
the Council of the American Library Association 
enthusiastically commends President Eisenhower's 
nomination of Lawrence Quincy Mumford to be 
Librarian of Congress; and, earnestly hopes that 
the Senate will soon confirm this nomination. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this reso- 
lution be transmitted to the President of the United 
States, to the Chairman of the Senate Rules and 
Administration Committee, and the Chairman of 
the Joint Committee on the Library. 

Membership Action 

THE MEMBERSHIP took the following action 
at its meeting June 25, 1954: 

Ratified the amendments to the ALA Constitu- 
tion and Bylaws as set forth in For the Record, 
April 1954 ALA Bulletin. 

Adopted the following Resolution: 

WHEREAS, owing to the combined efforts and 
fine cooperation of government officials, library 
boards, staffs and administrators, merchants, and 
many individuals and groups, this conference has 
been enabled to complete smoothly its business in 
an atmosphere of great warmth and genuine hos- 
pitality. 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOLVED, That the 
sincere thanks of the members of the American 
Library Association be extended to the energetic 
and able local committee under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Glenn Lewis, the Mayors and City Official 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul, the Board and Staft 
of the Minneapolis Public Library and the staffs 
of all the libraries in the area, the hotels, the 
local merchants and the people of the Twin Cities 
for their contribution to this memorable Twin 
Cities Conference of 1954. 

Awards 

The following awards were presented during 
conference: 

Caldecott Medal—Ludwig Bemelmans 

Dana Publicity Awards 

Public Libraries of over 200,000 population: 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore. (Honorable 
Mention: Milwaukee Public Library. Special 
Awards: Miami, Florida, Public Library and 
Newark, New Jersey, Public Library); 

Public Libraries between 100,000 and 200,000 
population: South Bend, Indiana, Public Library. 
(Honorable Mention: Glendale, California, Public 
Library and Des Moines Public Library); 

Public Libraries between 25,000 and 100,000 
population: Free Public Library, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. (Honorable Mention: Rowan Public Li- 
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brary, Salisbury, North Carolina. Special Award: 
Mason City, Iowa, Public Library); 

Public Libraries up to 25,000 population: Pine- 
dale, Wyoming, Public Library; 

College Libraries: Dartmouth College Library, 
Hanover, New Hampshire; 

School Libraries: Proviso Township High School 
Library, Maywood, Illinois; 

Army Libraries: Rodriquez Army Hospital and 
Post Library, Fort Brooke, Puerto Rico, and Post 
Library, Fort Riley, Kansas. (Honorable Mention: 
Panama Libraries of the USA. Special Award: 
Fort Monmouth Library System); 

Air Force Awards: Johnson Base Library Sys- 
tem, APO 994, c/o PM, San Francisco. (Honor- 
able Mentions: Wright-Patterson Air Force Base 
Library, and Hamilton Air Force Base Reserve 
Reference Library). 

Dewey Medal—Herman Fussler 

Dutton-Macrae Award—Mrs. Martha S. Marble 

Laura Ingalls Wilder Award—Laura Ingalls 
Wilder 

Grolier Society Award—Siddie Jo Johnson 

Letter Librarian Award—Marietta Daniels 

Letter Library Award—Boston Public Library 

Lippincott Award—Jack Dalton 

Margaret Mann Citation—Pauline A. Seely 

Newbery Medal—Joseph Krumgold ; 

Herbert Putnam Honor Award—Louis Round 
Wilson 

Trustee Citations—Mrs. 
Joseph B. Fleming 


Merlin M. Moore and 
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PERSONALITY (from page 423) 

with an “A” initial promised to save her a seat 
up front. Both Jack and the sergeant were 
about to experience their first Hight. They 
both hooked themselves up firmly in the Mae 
Wests, pooled their combined ‘fears, closed 
their eyes, prayed, and abandoned all hope. 
Suddenly New York was down there and they 
were up “here.” The plane ran into a storm. 
It would climb straight up and quickly drop 
straight down. Jack would grab the sergeant 
and he would grab her. They spent the whole 
night thus alternately praying and grabbing. 
To this day the only thing Jack remembers 
about that sergeant is that he was a Methodist 
and had never been in a plane before. 

Miss Walker served as Materials and Supply 
Librarian for the E.T.O. in both the Paris, 
France and later the Frankfurt, Germany 
offices. Finding books and friauleins locked in 
a death struggle for the affections of the G.I.’s 
with the occupation forces in Germany—with 
books coming off second best; instead of getting 
out posters "which read * ‘Reach for a Book 
Instead of a Fraulein,” the Army Library 
Service went into high gear and put books on 
wheels. Jack Walker, with her previous county 
library experience, assisted immeasurably in 
putting 37 bookmobiles into operation so ‘that 
reading materials were taken promptly and 
often to isolated field units. Jack Spear and 
Sam Lazerow also worked on the project. 
Jack had the charm necessary to get around 
regulations and Frenchmen. Sam spoke a 
special variety of French that was invaluable 
in getting the mobile units built. When the 
first was finished, Irving Lieberman who 
headed up the Army Library Service in the 
E.T.O. decided that Jack should drive it from 
St. Dennis into Paris to prove that women 
could drive a K-60. She managed to get the 
vehicle right to the corner of Rue Washington 
and Boulevard Haussmann. There it became 
necessary to shift gears! She couldn’t do it. 
Traffic was blocked in all directions until 
G.I. arrived to save the day and get the 
vehicle out of the road. She was never asked 
to drive another bookmobile in Europe. 

Jack’s service in Europe was not confined 
entirely to the library field. She was a real 
morale-builder. Many Army Librarians ar- 
rived in Europe only to find soap, nylons and 
unmentionables missing from their foot lockers. 
An American gal is not happy without her 
nylons. Unhappy gals do not make good 
Army librarians! Here’s where Jack put her 
real ingenuity to work. As unofficial “Dean 
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of Women” she managed to snag many of these 
finer items of women's apparel by ways about 
which it wouldn’t pay to become too in- 
quisitive. 

The fall of 1946 found Estellene P. Walker 
back in South Carolina entrusted with the very 
important position of Executive Secretary of 
the South Carolina State Library Board. At 
that time the state appropriation for the li- 
brary board was $25,485; and there were 
714,019 people without library service. The 
anticipated appropriation to the Board for 
1953-54 is $99,188. Thirty-three of South 

Carolina’s forty-six counties now have library 
service with South Carolina ranking second 
among the states as to bookmobile ownership 
and operation. 

The acceleration of South Carolina’s library 
program between 1946 and 1953 has been re- 
markable and much of the progress can be 
credited to Miss Walker's intelligent, untiring 
efforts. She has studied South Carolina frome 
many angles—among them, its economic and 
racial problems and the bearing of both on 
library progress. In 1946 Miss Mary E. Fray- 
ser, for many years a prominent club woman 
and leader in adult education activities, was 
Chairman of the State Library Board. Miss 
Frayser introduced the Board’s Executive Sec- 
retary into many organizations. Through tak- 
ing part in the activities of these organizations, 
Miss Walker was able to make the Board’s 
program understood throughout the State and 
to build up greater support and interest in 
public library service. At present she is serv- 
ing as Secretary of the South Carolina Council 
for Common Good, an organization made up of 
representatives of all major women’s clubs 
having legislative programs. 

Here is a gal with drive and a trigger mind 

—a person who refuses to give up easily. The 
strange case of the “marrying librarians” baffled 
Jack Walker at first. The annual toll to Cupid 
was a hard one to pay—with the departure of 
so many South Carolina librarians to the home- 
making field. To overcome this loss up came 
another of the Executive Secretary’s ingenuous 
ideas—a plan for new use of State Aid funds to 
assist library staff members in obtaining addi- 
tional training in library science. This plan 
won the South Carolina State Library Board 
a Field Citation for Library Recruiting. 

Estellene P. Walker is an eight-cylinder 
twentieth century librarian who has the re- 
markable ability of getting very many and 

varied “types > to work together and with her. 
She never underestimates her own capacity, 
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but she is also ready to puncture herself—when 
the joke is on her. Nothing is too much trouble 
to make her job succeed. She works at it in 
season and out and has a good time doing it. 
If you suspe ct that she does not always “wear 
her glasses”—you are quite right. You are 
correct also if you think that she has a right 
good time outside of her very real pleasure in 
her work. 

Jack Walker has done and is doing work 
which is having a recognized part in the cul- 
tural, economic, professional, and recreational 
life of the residents of South Carolina. 





INAUGURAL ... (from page 429) 
Carnegie ever imagined, that they provide the 
materials and the place to think, that the *y offer 
the opportunity for the young people of today 
to meet the distinguished men of the past. 
Never losing sight of the paramount position 
of books, libraries today recognize the impor- 
tance and growing use of other media of com- 
munication, in advancing educational aims and 
objectives, as well as in publicizing services. 
Radio and television can call attention to and 
dramatize library resources and_ activities. 
Films and recordings complement and supple- 
ment the traditional materials and methods. 
Often, they are expensive, but often, too, the 
expense for any one library can be reduced 
considerably through cooperation with other 
community agencies, or by combining with 
other libraries in the surrounding region. 
Audio-visual materials are frequently reward- 
ing experiences in and for themselves alone. 
They are not substitutes for printed matter but 
rather auxiliary. There is neither conflict nor 
rivalry between the arts of the book and the 
other communicative arts. They are not in 
competition but serve rather to supple ment and 
re-enforce one another. To illustrate, drama- 
like poetry is written not only to be send but to 
be heard. Library patrons now may not only 
read such fine plays as T. S. Eliot’s provoc ative 
The Cocktail Party, or the poetic The Lady's 
Not for Burning, by Christopher Fry, but hear 
them spoken beautifully as well, by superb 
casts of actors on libr: ury-owned phono- record- 
ings. 
The place of the film as an important educa- 
tional tool is accepted rather generally today. 
Librarians hope that films, intrinsically valuable 
within themselves, will also lead to an increased 
use of books, The challenge is to find attrac- 
tive ways that will relate films to re ading, think- 
ing and discussion. 
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Librarians who see and appreciate the under- 
wing unity of the media can help to build the 
bridges for people. Catalogers can bring com- 
plementary materials together so that people 
may know of their existence. Librarians who 
advise the reading public can relate the media. 
To illustrate, admirers of the writings of the 
beloved contemporary French nove list, Colette, 
might care to know that a library has a record- 
ing of og same novelist, re ading from her own 
work, in French, as well as a charming docu- 
eatin film on her life and work, in Paris 
and the provinces. 

Television, the newest and most exciting of 
the communicative arts, will play an import y 
role in education in the future. Potentially, 
is the most powerful educational sda 
since the printing press. Its message reaches 
eye and ear simultaneously, thus doubling the 
sensory impression. It has motion and an 
attraction for people. It enables them to be in 
two places at one time, a dream that like 
flight, seems always to have possessed the mind 
of man. 

Surveys indicate that television sets are con- 
stantly increasing in number, and in the fam- 
iliar phrase ‘ ‘the medium is here to stay.” As 
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yet, however, there is no adequate measure- 
ment of the influence of television, but obvi- 
ously it is making a strong social impact. _Li- 
brary experience ‘indicates “th: it it is broadening 
the audience for subjects such as drama, cur- 
rent affairs, music and dance, especially the 
ballet. It has certainly stimulated interest in 
the practical how-to-do-it books. The televised 
interviews with such distinguished contempor- 
aries as Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, and 
Frank Lloyd Wright have inspired many to 
read or re-read from the works of these au- 
thors. The response to the Omnibus program, 
which toward the close of 1953, memorialized 
the sudden passing of the richly gifted Welsh 
poet, Dylan Thomas, still continues with calls 
for his works from viewers who saw and re- 
membered the distinguished program. 
Librarians should be active in the field of 
Educational TV, and take every opportunity 
to participate while it is still relatively new and 
flexible. It is a fresh chance to tell the li- 
brary story. It is the broadest platform ever 
presented to carry the message of the power of 
books to large numbers of people. We know 
that when a good story gets into print, the audi- 
ence for it widens. The same thing is true on 


a larger scale still, when something good 
televised. 

TV is a challenge to libraries to bring out 
stored knowledge, to plan and produce interest- 
ing programs that will captivate and hold home 
audiences. Important factors are, of course, 
costs, and the availability of visual aids and 
personnel. Here again, it may be possible at 
a later date for libraries to share good educa- 
tional programs through the means of kine- 
scope. The Educational TV field should 
attract creative librarians to find effective ways 
to present books, to show that reading is 
pleasant and profitable, to project other library 


materials and services. The opportunity is 
great. This new approach to the mind of man 


should receive the full attention and the best 
efforts of some of our librarians. 

To stimulate the relationship between books 
and readers and to further the general objec- 
tive of education and enlightenment, modern, 
libraries plan programs on many different sub- 
jects for people of all ages. The schedule of 
activities of one large library includes story 
hours and movie hours for children, some held 
simultaneously with afternoon meetings for 
their mothers, and discussions for high school 
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students and for other young adults. It has 
orientation groups for new citizens of our 
country to help them become better acquainted 
with the traditions and background of their 
new land, weekly lunch hour film sessions for 
busy office workers, groups which talk about 
the Great Books, and the American Heritage 
program, a series of musical events, and an 
intensive program for people over 60. 

Even a large library with a diversification of 
personnel cannot carry on such an extensive 
pregram of activities alone, nor would it wish 
to do so. The resources of many other com- 
munity organizations are called upon to pro- 
vide ideas, speakers, exhibit materials, publicity 
and countless other items which contribute 
toward a successful program. Smaller libraries 
cannot expect to carry out such an exhaustive 
program but they too have many untapped re- 
sources and can extend their usefulness and 
prestige immeasurably by enlisting the help of 
other individuals and organizations, and, in 
turn, offering their cooperation. 

In developing such programs, the importance 
of books and their promotion is always empha- 
sized. 

But we can make use of all media to tell the 
story of knowledge. As librarians, we know 
that the good story will attract readers. It has 
done so since the dz iys of the Iliad and King 
Arthur. The point is to make intelligent use 
of all of the important forms of communication 
for the benefit of the living generation of 
readers, to bring in everything that illuminates 
personal experience, and advances the long 
range library objectives of enlightened citizen- 
ship and the enrichment of personal life. 

We remind ourselves again that education is 
the chief reliance for progress in our democratic 
society. We recognize that the individual can 
be educated, that as the individual grows in 
wisdom and in understanding, so does the 
group, and that there is progress through col- 
lective learning. 

With faith in the importance of libraries for 
the general good, we need to implement our 
efforts to he ‘Ip books tell their story, through a 
vigorous program of public rel ations. There is 
tremendous competition in the world of today. 
The library picture is still not as well known as 
it should be. Suppose we take an old idea, the 
place of the library in the community. Have 
we established in the minds of all people that 
the library is an educational agenc y—indispens- 
able in a community, supplementing the work 
of the schools for children and young people, 
and providing the resources for ‘adults to con- 
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Not 
even all librarians appreciate fully the social 
significance or educational potentialities of 
their institutions, and much less the public in 


tinue the learning process? Far from it. 


general. Here is a continuing task if the li- 
brary is to obtain adequate financial support 
and to increase its usefulness to the 
munity. 

I have talked primarily about two of the 
components of the circle in the triangle, books 
and other media of communication ‘a their 
relation to people. It remains for me to say 
something more about librarianship, about sti ff 
and the organization of staff members through 
our Association, once again in relation to ex- 
pressed objectives. 

Professional librarianship requires a combi- 
nation of idealism and practicality as its mem- 
bers select, and diffuse the materials 
of knowledge in the interest of people. The 
librarian integrates the new books with the old, 
non-book materials of communication with 
books, the fresh with the familiar library serv- 
ices. Librarianship engages the skills of many 
kinds of ae in schools, colleges, and 
universities, in public libraries in a variety of 
services, in anil libraries of many types. 
But it is not their variety or diversity that is 
important, rather their relatedness. Librari- 
ans share many of the same satisfactions. One 
of the most rewarding is that librarians parti- 
cipate in the diffusion of knowledge, with re- 
sulting rewards and enjoyment. Librarianship 
is a spur to knowledge. Its followers know 
it is almost impossible to seek any one fact 
without learning something else in the process. 
The librarian pursues Lnowlet dge, but it is 
elusive, keeping a little ahead always, which 
is part of its appeal. Then there is the sur- 
prise of new materials, and the way in which 
book leads on to book in endless satisfaction. 

There is the stimulus of the people who 
come to libraries, from the small child who 
reads for curiosity to the older person who 
reads perhaps for remembrance. And there is 
the gratitude of people who write books, the 
successful people in business and industry, in 
the arts and the sciences, who express in their 
autobiographical writings their appreciation of 
the part played by books and reading in their 
own awakening and development. A recent 
appreciative tribute to libraries and librarians 
is in the sensitive personal memoir, called 
Walker in the City, by Alfred Kazin. Here the 
literary critic takes as a thread on which to 
string his narrative, walks remembered from 
childhood and youth that figured in his own 
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development. As a boy in Brooklyn, he had a 
strong desire to know what was beyond. His 
steps led him to the museums and libraries, 
where as he expressed it, he read his way year 
after year. As Mr. Kazin said, in an interview 
in the New York Herald Tribune. “I am a 
product of New York public schools, New York 
colleges, but was educated largely in the 
public library.” 

I have described library service as a circle 
within a triangle, touching the three compon- 

ents which make up the sides of the triangle, 

and fusing them to produce the proper inter- 
action of these elements. We may conceive 
of our national association as another circle, 
superimposed upon that of library service, 
giving direction to it. Or we may think of 
it as a circle within a circle. 

The American Library Association repre- 
sents many facets of profession: al interest, both 
as a whole and through its divisions. Each of 
these makes a significant contribution in the 
accomplishment of its divisional aims. It is of 
primary importance, however, that in this proc- 
ess we do n ot lose sight of the general objec- 
tives of our Association. We must think of the 
individual parts, not as segments of the circle 
which ALA represents, but as intermingling 
areas which contribute, in common with each 
other, to the creation of the effective whole. 
I believe there is rather common agreement 
that all possible steps should be taken to make 
these areas completely inter-relating. It may 
be that the activities which the Association and 
its component parts have undertaken are over- 
extended in relation to the present basis of 
support. The Committee on Divisional Rela- 
tions has been endeavoring to find the answer 
to these questions, and the Association is much 
indebted to this group for the progress which 
it has made on these difficult problems. It is 
anticipated that the results of this study will go 
far toward helping the central organization to 
perform its function of coordinating and giving 
direction to the overall progress while the 
divisions cooperate in providing implementa- 
tion in their fields of interest and thus support 
the aims and objectives of the Association as a 
whole. 

As an example of the manner in which co- 
operation within the Association can be 
achieved, I should like to cite the efforts being 
made in respect to the problem of bibliographi- 
cal control which libraries have faced for many 
years and is constantly growing in complexity 
and importance. The Division of Cataloging 
and Classification is undertaking to enlist the in- 
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terest and help of other parts of ALA in a num- 
ber of projects including the revision of the 
ALA Catalog Code, the study of the needs of 
school and children’ s libraries in subject catalog- 
ing and classification, the editorial preparation 
of the forthcoming 16th edition and the next 
abridged edition of the Decimal Classification, 
and several other projects of interest to the 
entire profession. 

With this pattern of cooperation we can 
pursue our individual responsibilities, unified 
by an awareness of the part played by others 
in the work, and the general goal of developing 
men and women who will serve the high hopes 
of American Democracy. We will continue to 
cultivate a broad human outlook on books and 
people, and re-dedicate our abilities and skills 
to bringing the two together. 

And so activated by books, staff, and public, 
the circle in the library triangle enlarges. Our 
hope is that it will continue to expand, making 
ever-widening circles that spiral outward and 
onward in the diffusion of “Knowledge—a free 
people’s surest strength,” and that this knowl- 
edge may be the means of making happier 
individual lives, better communities, and a still 
greater and stronger America. 
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FOR SALE 
WITH LIQUICK LEATHER you will find that 
you can repair, restore and rebind leather and 
cloth books for a few cents each. 16 oz. bottle— 
enough for 50 to 100 volumes—$3.95. Will 
strengthen and preserve old powdery leather—ideal 
for binding magazines. In use by Rare Book 
Departments of many great libraries. Liquick 
Leather, 32 Hawley St., Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


FOREIGN books and periodicals current and out- 
of-print. Albert J. Phiebig, Box 352, White Plains, 
N.Y. 

FOR TRANSPORTATION 


Three sets unbound issues ALA Bulletin: vols 1-35, 
vols 1-33, vols 1-33, with few issues missing in some 
volumes. Papers and Proceedings 24th-28th ALA 
meetings. Orders for whole sets requested, For 
complete listings, write to Edith Irwin, Periodicals 


Librarian, California State Library, Sacramento 9, 
Calif. 
POSITIONS OPEN 

East 

ASSISTANT Reference Librarian. New Hamp- 
shire State Library, Concord, N.H. Graduate of 
an accredited library school. Salary $3310-$3910. 
Retirement system; five-day week; vacation and 
sick leave plans. 

SENIOR Librarians. Two positions open. Adult 


L.S. degree required. 
West Orange Public 


circulation and children’s. 
Civil service. Salary $3850. 
Library, West Orange, N.]. 
EXTENSION Librarian. New Hampshire State 
Library, Concord, N.H. Graduate of accredited li- 
brary school. Work with small town librarians, 
also give bookmobile service. Driver supplied. 
Salary $3310—$3910 with expenses paid when out 
of town. Retirement system; five day week; vaca- 
tion, and sick leave plans. 

REFERENCE: (certified) librarian needed in busy 
suburban library, 45 min. from N.Y.C. Beginning 
salary from $3600 up depending on education and 
experience. N.Y. State civil service and retire- 
ment. B 649 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line, ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 


voucher forms are required for billing, please 


send them at the time advertisements are 


submitted for insertion. 
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YOUNG People’s Librarian. August 16. Require- 
cones. dienes from an accredited library 
school. Salary $3050 for inexperienced graduate, 
$3170 for some experience, top salary $3530. 
Sick leave, state retirement plan. For information 
lease write Siri Andrews, Librarian, Public Li- 
ce Concord N.H. 
GENERAL Trained assistant for variety of pro- 
fessional duties. Salary dependent upon qualifi- 
cations. 4 weeks’ vacation; 2 weeks’ sick leave; re- 
tirement. Apply: Washington County Free Li- 
brary, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
LIBRARIAN: To manage and maintain a small, 
special research library in fuel technology and in- 
dustry. Opportunity for interesting reference and 
abstracting work. Downtown Boston; 36% hour 
week. Salary commensurate with training and ex- 
perience. Send profile and full particulars to R. D. 
Hutchins, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 
PUBLIC library director in town of 20,000 near 
New York City. Beginning November 1, 1954. 
Salary $4,700-$5,500 annually. Under Civil Serv- 
ice. Free Public Library, Rutherford, New Jersey. 


Southeast 


WOMAN CATALOGER needed, well trained and 
experienced. Inventory and re-cataloging in addi- 
tion to current cataloging. Southern college, new 
library building, inexpensive attractive living quar- 
ters, hospitalization retirement. Salary $4200. 
Box 662 

LIBRARY School graduates wanted for Circula- 
tion and Children’s Departments. Initial salary 
$3252, advancing to $3900. 36% hour, five day 
week. Vacation, sick leave, retirement plan. No 
written examination. Apply Office of the Civil 
Service Commission, Room 310, City Hall Build- 
ing, Norfolk 10, Virginia. 

WANTED: Two department heads—one for Tech- 
nical Processing, and one for Extension Depart- 
ment. Library degree and experience necessary, 
beginning salaries $315 per month; also a cata- 
loger, and a reference and documents librarian, 
beginning salaries above $3,000 per year, depend- 
ing upon training and experience. New modern 
library building. Write: Paul S. Ballance, Dir., 
Public Library, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

THE Coral Gables Public Library is looking for an 
enthusiastic and youngish children’s librarian with 
a library degree and some experience. 5-day week, 
vacation, sick leave, retirement, and other benefits. 
Beautiful city. Salary depending on qualifications. 
Apply: Librarian, Coral Gables, Florida. 


Midwest 


REMODELED Central building and increased 
budget require larger staff. Reference Assistant, 
Readers’ Assistant, Cataloger, Children’s Librari- 
ans for branches, Assistant for Book Trailer. Sal- 
aries $3300 to $4740 according to experience. 
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Most liberal vacation and other allowances. Apply 
to James C. Foutts, Public Library of Youngs- 
town and Mahoning County, Youngstown 3, Ohio. 


REFERENCE and Readers’ Advisory Librarian 
for a library conscious community. Good salary. 
Lane Public Library, Hamilton, Ohio. 


LIBRARIAN wanted. Peoria, Illinois, Public Li- 
brary. Salary range $6500-$8000 with credit 
given for experience—exact amount subject to dis- 
cussion. Must have graduate degree in library 
science plus suitable administrative experience. 
Send applications by mail to: Paul C. Cation, 
President, Peoria Public Library Board, 111 N. 
Monroe, Peoria, III. 


CHILDREN’S librarian, River Forest Library, 
suburb west of Chicago. Library Science degree 
required. Beginning salary $3600. 5 day week; 
Illinois Retirement Benefits; 4 weeks’ vacation after 
1 year. Apply: Lois Ringo, Librarian, River 
Forest Public Library, River Forest, Ill. 

HEAD librarian, River Forest Public Library, 
suburb west of Chicago. Library Science degree 
required, plus 2 or 3 years’ experience desired as 
administrator. Beginning salary $4400. 5 day 
week; Illinois Retirement Benefits; 4 week’ vaca- 
tion after 1 year. Apply: Lois Ringo, Librarian, 
River Forest Public Library, River Forest, Ill. 
CHILDREN’S Librarian. Fifth year degree from 
accredited library school. At least three years’ 
professional experience in public library children’s 
work. Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
Liberal pension, sick leave, one month’s vacation. 
Librarian II, $4510 to $5126. Apply to Mrs. 
Kathleen B. Stebbins, Personnel Director, Detroit 
Public Library, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
REFERENCE librarian for a library-minded city 
of 63,000. L. S. degree and two years experience 
required. 5 day—40 hour week; month’s vacation, 
cumulative sick leave and state retirement. Salary 
range $3840-4320. Send data and recent photo- 
graph to Lewis C. Naylor, Librarian, Public Shean. 
Muncie, Indiana. 

HEAD circulation. Midwest community 70,000. 
Circ. staff 6 to 8 ass’ts. Minimum 2 yrs. experience 
in an accredited library essential. Salary $3780 to 
$4460 depending on qualifications. 5 on 40 hr. 
week. 4 weeks vacation. Sick leave. Retirement. 
B 664 

LIBRARIAN: in a small public library in a progres- 
sive Iowa town. College environment. Attractive 
building with 18,000 volumes. 40 hour week, va- 
cation, $3,600 starting salary. Dr. H. W. Rathe, 
Pres., 122 5th, N. W., Waverly, Iowa. 
LIBRARIAN—Man with sume experience in ad- 
ministration who wants to gain more. Beautiful 
40,000 vol. plant in northern Ohio, staff of 8, ade- 
quate budget, cooperative board. Salary—$4,000 
up, depending on qualifications and experience. If 
you are ready to take the top place in a good me- 
dium sized plant, this is it. Open September Ist. 
Enclose photo and give DETAILS af sted and 
past experience in the field. B 661 
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First assistant. 
advancement. 
State Retire- 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, Ohio. 
Branch library. Opportunity for 
Beginning salary range $3540-$4020. 
ment Plan. Apply to Librarian. 


Pacific Northwest 
WESTERN Rocky 


in Loan Librarian with initiative, 
ability. Responsible position. 
mate and working conditions. 
month vacation. B 663 

BOOKMOBILE Librarian: 


Mountain university interested 
imagination, and 
Good salary, cli- 
40 hour week, one 


Salary $275-$315 per 


month, depending upon qualific ations. Driver 
furnished. 24 day s vacation, sick leave, Social 
Security. W hitman County Public Library, Col- 


fax, W ashington. 

MAN for varied general and special assignments 
in university locate d in Northern Rocky Mountain 
Excellent position for all-around profes- 
Could develop into responsible ad- 
capacity and 


region. 
sional growth. 
ministrative post depending upon 


performance. Starting salary dependent upon 
ability and experience. B 638 

ASSISTANT librarian in charge of cataloging. 
Experience in cataloging essential. Beautiful 
locale. Cool, even climate. Salary $3300, four 
week vacation, sick leave, Social Security. Apply 
Librarian, Public Library, Astoria, Oregon. 


ASSISTANT Reference Librarian wanted for one 
of the Pacific Northwest’s finest technical and in- 
dustrial libraries. This excellent opportunity is at 
Hanford Works, operated by General Electric Com- 
pany for the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, 
near Richland, Washington, a pleas: unt, modern 
community of 28,500 people. 

Library science degree plus degree in science or 
engineering desired. In addition to standard tech- 
nical reference library work in excellent surround- 
ings, position entails some translation from French 
and/or German. 

In addition to attractive pay, General Electric 
offers outstanding employee benefits, including pen- 
low-cost health and life insurance, suggestion 
paid vacations and holidays. Write to 
Recruitment Office, General Electric 
Company, Richland, W ashington. 

WANTED: Three Library Assistants with good 
college degrees and experience in public library 
work. L.S. degree not essential but helpful. State 
salary desired. B 668 

WANTED: A woman Assistant Librarian and 
reader’s advisor who will lead in group work and 
promotion. Salary $375 up, depending on training 
and experience. B 669 

WANTED: A children’s Librarian with imagina- 
tion and verve to promote children’s reading. Salary 
$325 up, depending on training and experience. 
B 670 


sion, 
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Hawaii 

UNUSUAL opportunities for children’s librarians 
Main Library. Staff of 5, full program of work 
with youth of varied cultural b: ickgrounds. Ex- 
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perience desirable but not necessary, good promo- 
tional opportunities. Beginning salary $2,875, 
yearly increases to $3,355. Accredited library 
school graduation, U.S. Citizenship required. Va- 
cation, ‘a leave, retirement. Apply Librarian, 
Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
MAN, M.A.L.S., experience as general librarian 
and as cataloger, interested in position either as 
cataloger or as librarian. With inquiries send full 
information about position. B 630. 
MAN, M.S. in L.S.; married, 25 years old, some 
experience in public library. Interested in college 
reference position or public library system with 
good training program. East Coast preferred, but 
will consider all offers. B 665 
BRITISH librarian, male, age 28 years, hoping to 
come to USA either November or December this 
year, seeks post for approximately 1 year. B.A. 
(London); Chartered Librarian; seven years public 
library experience. B 666 
LIBRARIAN, woman, 6 years experience in exten- 
sion and public library fields desires cataloging 
position which includes some circulation work. Pre- 
fer east or west coast. B 667. 


Adult Education Conference 


The Adult Education Association will hold its 
annual conference at the Morrison Hotel in Chi- 
cago on November 7-9. The theme of the 
ference is “Adult Education for a Free Society,” 
and it will highlight the unique contributions adult 
education can make toward preserving a free, 
democratic society. 

There will be five general sessions with out- 
standing speakers, and fourteen common interest 
meetings. These will discuss such subjects as 
television, case study methods in adult education, 
merchandising adult education, and controversial 
issues. The tentative program looks very promis- 
ing and librarians are urged to attend. 

For further information write Warren H. 
Schmidt, Conference Coordinator, Adult Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 16th Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


con- 





STECHERT-HAFNER Inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's Leading International Booksellers 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
EXPERT LIBRARY SERVICE 


Books and Periodicals in ALL LANGUAGES 
@ Large, representative stocks of foreign and 
domestic titles, current and out of print in 
all fields, for immediate delivery at lowest 
prices. 
@ Rapid, direct importation and thorough 


search service through worldwide facilities. 
Foreign Branches 
PARIS e 


LONDON ° STUTTGART 
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4 Fall Titles from ALA 


s00ks for Adult Beginners. 3d ed. 
Viola Wallace, Head, Readers’ Bureau, Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamilton 
County, Ohio. The new edition of a basic aid in finding books for individual or class 
use for adults, native or foreign born, who read English with difficulty or not at all. It is 
an annotated and graded bibliography of over 500 titles compiled from a list successfully 
used in literacy, Americanization, and citizenship classes by the Cincinnati Board of 
Education and others throughout Hamilton County and northern Kentucky. The 
books and pamphlets were chosen for their practical value, their adult approach, and 
their simplicity of style. Titles are arranged into three sections: Adult Education (titles 
for use by librarians, teachers, and administrators); Textbooks and Workbooks (English 
grammar and vocabulary building for beginners and those more advanced); and Sup- 
plementary Readings (further divided into separate sections graded from 1 through 7). 
Che latter sections include fiction and nonfiction—with some titles designed primarily 
for self-instruction—under such headings as These United States, Science and Industry, 
Simplified Classics, Biography and Personal Experiences. A section on Selecting and 
Getting a Job is included. The materials, especially in the first sections, are well 
illustrated, and the print is large and clear. Many of the titles have been found to be 
exceptionally useful in work with slow-learning children. Books were tested against 
the Flesch readability formula, and the Dale, WPA, and other standard word lists 
This revision excludes out-of-print materials, adds many new titles (nearly half of 
them have been published since 1947), and includes free and inexpensive materials. 


68 p. $1.35 


Freedom of Book Selection 
Fredric J. Mosher, ed. Records the proceedings of the Second Conference on Intellectual 
Freedom, held at Whittier College, June 1953, devoted to considering ‘Areas of Con- 
troversy”: politics and subversion, morality and obscenity, science and pseudo-science; 
and “The Responsibility of Choice” as seen by a publisher, a critic, a librarian, and 
a school administrator. Includes discussions of book selection problems by librarians 
representing all types of libraries. Appendixes. 144 p. $3.50 


Patterns in Reading; An Annotated Book List for Young People 
Jean Roos, Supervisor, Youth Department, Cleveland Public Library. This unique 
reading list supplies hundreds of answers to the perennial question of young people, 
“What's another interesting book like the one I just read?”” Over 1400 titles, mainly 
fiction, are arranged into some 100 patterns of youth’s reading interests (as experienced 
by librarians working with them in the Cleveland Public Library and in high schools), 
such as The African Jungle, Fashion and Business, Intrigue, Music, and Skyways. Each 
pattern enables the young person to broaden or deepen his reading background by 
exploring a particular interest or discovering a tangent one. The interest-catching 
annotations are directed to the young person, for whose individual use—as well as 
that of librarians, teachers, parents, or youth leaders working with them—the list is 
intended. Welcomed by librarians and teachers alike as filling a real need, the list 
can be used by or with all types of readers from early high school age to later teens. 
Author and title index. 144 p. New prices: Single copies, $2 each; 10-49 copies, 
$1.75 each; 50-99, $1.50 each; 100 or more, $1.25 each. 
Simple Library Cataloging. 4th ed. 

Susan G. Akers. Based on the newest editions of widely used cataloging tools and com 
pletely revised and enlarged, this practical manual offers specific help in putting a book 
and audio-visual collection in simple working order. Among its many features are: an en- 
tirely new chapter on the cataloging and simple care of records, filmstrips, slides, and 
maps; a new appendix adding 74 sample catalog cards to the 81 in the text; and an ex 


panded bibliography of aids in the cataloging of a small library. 256 p. $5 
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Trains talk, too! 


You're cruising along in your car 
when you hear that Diesel give two 
long blasts, a short one, a long one. 
Better be careful, because that means 
“Grade Crossing Ahead” and you 
might be going to cross it! 


This is just one of the messages trains 
send. And readers can be in on this 
“train talk’”—know the language... 
know how to interpret hand, flag, 
lamp and automatic block signals for 
their extra enjoyment and protection. 


All these and more are revealed in 


World Book’s intriguing new 16-page 
article on “Railroad.” You'll find 
picture stories of how one man can 
control 400 miles of track, types of 
freight and passenger trains, “beds on 
wheels,” and a list of railroad “firsts.” 


Patrons of all ages love it, learn from 
it. For this “Railroad” article is typi- 
cal of the way World Book presents 
its subjects—it’s interesting, informa- 
tive, authoritative. One of many 
reasons why, year after year, more 
people buy World Book than any 
other encyclopedia. 


World Book ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 


Also publishers of Childcraft, America’s Famous Child Development Plan 
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